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) iameane INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS AFTER EASTER, 1902. 
Lecture Hour, 3 o'clock r.. 
tt MACFADYEN, M.D. B.8c., Fullerian Professor of Physio- 
R.I.—THR KEE LECTURES on ‘Recent Methods and Results in 
On ‘TUESDAYS, April 8, 15, 22. 
‘'E POWELL, M.A. LL.D Regius Professor of 
Bt Rs Universi rsity of Ox —" EB 
‘ English Set Pe and SROON. KC A On Fts,, Protes April 29, May 6, 13 


ae + he College, so —THREE LECT on ‘The 
Laws of Heredity, with Special Reference to aa On TUESDAYS, 
May 20, 27, June 3 (the Tyndall engl 

Prof. DEWAR, L .Se. F.R.S. M. R. I., Fullerian Professor 
of Chemistry, R.I.—THREE LECTURES on ‘The Oxygen Group of 
Elements.’ On THURSDAYS, April 10, 17. 24. 

A. SMITH WOODWARD, Esq , LL.D. F.R. 
sentenl Department, British Museum. — THREE oate RES on 
$ eR _ Geological Discoveries.’ On THURSDAYS, May 1, 

PI{ELMANN, Esq., Author of ‘ British Sculpture Ady Sculptors 
of ae *—-THREE LECTURES on ‘Contemporary British Sculpture.’ 
On THURSDAYS, May 22, 29, June 5. 

WILLIAM H. CUMMINGs, Heq., Mus 8.D.Dub. 7.5 A. n.R.A.M., 
Principal of the Guildhall School of Music.— THREE LEUTOReS on 
‘British National — (With Musical Illustrations.) On SATUR- 
DAYS, April 12 19, 26. 

Prof. WALTER RALEIGH, M.A., Professor of bag Language 
and Literature, University of Glasgow. ee ECTURES on 
‘Poets and Poetry.’ On SATURDAYS, Gites 17. 

Prof. BRANDER MATTHEWS, Litt.D. D.C.L., Professor of Dramatic 
Literature, Columbia University, New You k, 'U.S.A—THREE LEC- 
TURES on ‘The Development of the English Drama.’ 1. The Art of 
the Dramatist. 2. The !)rama of the Middle Ages. 3. The Drama 
under Elizabeth. On SATURDAYS, May 24, 31, June 7. 

Subscription (to Non-Members) to all Courses of Lectures (extending 
from Christmas to Midsummer), Two Guineas. ‘Tickets issued Daily at 
— Institution, or sent by post on receipt of Cheque or Post-Oftice 
Order. 


S., aa of the Geo- 


Members may purchase not less than Three Single ‘ihe Tickets, 
available for any Afternoon Lecture, for Half-a-Guinea 


The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will be RESUMED on 
APRIL Ll, at 9 P mM.» when Prof. DEWAR will give a Discourse on 
‘Problems of the A ding Discourses will probably 

by the Rig ght Hon. “Sir JOHN H. A. M Oe ALD, Dr. J. 
MAG KENZIE DAV TDSON, Sir ROPERT BALL, E. TUTTON, 
Sir BENJAMIN BAKER, Prof. A. A. MICHELSON. Prof. NORMA N 
COLLIE, and other Gentlemen. To these Meetings Members and 
their Friends only are admitted. 

Pe:sons desirous . becoming Members are requested to apply to the 
Secretary. When proposed they are immediately admitted to all the 
Lectures, to the "Friday Evening Meetings, and to the Library and 
Reading Rooms; and their Families are aamitted to the Lectures at a 
reduced charge. * Payment : First Year, ‘ten Guineas ; afterwards, Five 
Guineas a Year; or a Composition of Sixty Guineas. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 

ENGRAVERS, The Gallery, 5a, Pall Mall East. ANNUAL EX- 

HIBITION, including Examples of J W. Turner’s Mezzotints. 
OPEN 10to6. Admission ls. HAROLD CHILD, Secretary. 


ADY desires APPOINTMENT as LIBRARIAN 
4 or ASSISTANT. Been Librarian and Secretary eight years at 
Public Library.—Address No. 9, High Street, Brentwood, Essex. 


IGHLY educated and experienced YOUNG 
FRENCH MISTRESS, bright and capable with Pupils, seeks 
HOLIDAY ‘ENGAG EMENT from APRIL 10 to APRIL 30. Highest 
references.—Address Mitr. M., care of Mile. Souvestre, Allens wood, 
Wimbledon Park. 


N ACTIVE YOUNG JOURNALIST, aged 22, 

with five years’ experience on Staff of a Monthly Magazine and 

as Sub-Editor of a high-class illustrated Weekly Newspaper, is OPEN 

for EMPLOYMENT. Highest references given.—Address JourNnatisr, 

— —"" & Co., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
ne ,. 


GPECIAL WORK desired by LITERARY MAN, 
clever Original Writer, Investigator and Compiler, exceptional 
knowledge Literary and Technical French (some years in France), 

erman, tin, ‘Shorthand, ‘Typing, familiarity with Printing 
Technique.—Lurece, care of Clark's Advertising Offices, 49, Great 
Portland Street, W. 























UBLISHER’S ASSISTANT.— WANTED AT 
ONCE, by a Firm of Book Publishers, a YOUNG ASSISTANT, 
acquainted to some extent with Office routine, especially in the ye 
= of Advertisements. .—Application, by letter only, to 
INTER, care of Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, Cc. 





HE COUNCIL of the REDRUTH SCHOOL of 
MINES invite applications for the position of PRINCIPAL and 
INSTRUCTOR in INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, ASSAYING, MINE- 
RALOGY, &c.—Candidates are requested to apply to the undersigned 
for all information and the necessary forms 
JAMES A. WINN, “Secretary and Registrar. 
March 22, 1902. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An Unsectarian First-Grade Public School. 
Head Master.—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900. Foundation Scholarships. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, APRIL 3. 


McGILi UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL, 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS for the COURSES in APPLIED 
SCIENCE (including Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, and Minin 
a meaty Wt as well as for the COURSES in ARTS and MEDICINE, 

1 be held in LONDON, commencing JUNE 6. 

“ie further information apply tothe “xc1srrar, McGill University, 
Montreal, or hi onorary Representative in England, J. Srvarr 
Horner, Esq., of Messrs. John Birch & Co., 10, Queen Street Place, 
London, E.C. 


EASONABLE and PRACTICAL METHODS 

in EDUCATION at CLACTON COLLEGE, Clacton-on-Sea 

(BOYS). Head Master—HAROLD PICTON, B.Sc. Lond. (Gold, Silver, 
and Research Medalist of University College). 


"').HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 
tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London; The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University. 


HORTHAND.—The ROYAL SCHOOL of 
SHORTHAND for rapid and thorough Tuition in 
PITMAN’S SHORTHAND for BUSINESS. 
ROYAL SHORTHAND for PRIVATE USE. 
BOOKKEEPING, LANGUAGES, PENMANSHIP. 


Shorthand Writers and Typists ready to take positions.—Address 
22, Oxenden Street, Panton Street, Haymarket. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and ——- knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sack ville Street, W. 


YRANSLATIONS! TRANSLATIONS! TRANS- 
LATIONS !—the Misses Tazor & Mevcens undertake Translations 
from or into any Language. Russian, French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian done by Experts in their Offices. All Classes of Type- Writing 
and Proof Reading undertaken by Experts. Terms on application.— 
Address 66, Victoria Street, S.W. 


TRANSLATION and TYPE-WRITING.— 

French into English, English into French. Moderate terms. 
French Plays a ot aE —Address M. Masson, 74, Grosvenor Road, 
Highbury, London, 


['YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; oe , acquaintance with ern 
Research, Revis fe 
(cash): Geaiuaryi "English Prose, ls. 3d. per 1, 
charges on application.—Tue Campnipce TyPe-WRITING AGENCY, 10, 
Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. (formerly 8. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, 
Lewisham, 8.E.). 


\Y PE-W RITING—SHORTHAND. — Authors’ 
MSS., Plays, Reports, Sermons, &c., COPIED with accuracy and 
dispatch, 10d per 1,000 words. Meetings attended,and Verbatim or 









































OURNALISM.—A Graduate in Honours of Oxford 
desires an FR ae eB on the STAFF of a well-established 
WEEKLY COUN PER, where he will have the oppor- 
tusity of learning the Control and Management of a Newspaper. 
Premium offered.—Address G. R. S., care of Mitchell &Co., land 2, 
Snow Hill, London, E.C. 


ANAGER (Printer’s and Publisher’s) seeks 
ssn eosin Would take entire charge of Lahey 

tion Weekly Paper or neral Printing Oftice.—MaNaceErR, care of M 
Simpson, 27, College Street, Liverpool Koad, N. 


y EDGWOOD INSTITUTE, BURSLEM. 


SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
WANTED, 4 ASSISTANT ART MASTER, to egre ses his duties 
in SEPTEMBER NEXT. Must hold Certificate for Gro I. Salar: 
150]. a year, wi h annual increment of 10/. up to 2001. “aR psileations 
ors be sent not later than APRIL 10, Bee for particulars send stamped 
addressed envelope to JNO. W. BOTTERILL, Secretary. 














BoRovuGH of WEST BROMWICH. 


The MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION COMMITTEE invite 
applications for bm wR Ey of HEAD MASTER, to start a MIXED 
ions SCHOOL o 





et cpap on es Graduates of a University, and have had previous 

ing experience at a Science School or Public Elementary School. 

5 sine — appointed will be required to enter on the duties on 
wy 

Commencing salary 3501 per annum. 

Particulars of duties, &c., can be obtained from the undersigned, to 
whom  appicetons, stating age, Teaching experience and qualifica- 
tions, an ep: pean of three recent Testimonials, must be sent 
01 or before MAR’ tie 1902. T. GILBERT GRIFFITHS, 


Condensed Reports furnished. Special terms for Contracts or large 
quantities.—Miss E. Morcan, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, E.C. 


YYPE-WRITING.—All kinds of Type-Writing, 

Shorthand, and Translations undertaken. Special attention 

given to Pupils. Terms on application.—Miss Rovurtepcez, 21, Copthall 
Avenue, E.C. 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.—MSS. 

COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 

hand Writers and Typists sent out by Day or Hour. Duplicating Work. 
—Miss Burney, 48, Bedford Row, London. 


VY PE-W RITER.—AUTHOR®S’ 
with accuracy and dispatch. Carbon Duplicates, Circulars, 
Examination ee &c.—Miss E. Ticar, 23, Maitland Park Villas, 
Haverstock | Hill, N.W. —Established 1884. 











MSS. COPIED 


A UrHors entrusting TY PE- WRITING (9d. per 
1,000 words) and Museum Researches (9d. an hour)'to Miss 
Srvuarr, 24, Trafalgar Buildings, W.C., may rely on prompt and 
efficient service. 


VYPE-WRITING.—The WE#ST KENSINGTON 

AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., &c. Usual terms. Circulars, &c., by 

Duplicator. Authors’ references. Lessons given. Established 1893.— 
Sixes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 


T° AUTHORS. — For Books and MS. to be 

Translated, as well as for Foreign Publishers required, address 
The Lirerany Bureav, “ Monachia,’’ Munich, Bavaria. Small Stories 
and Sketches Bought. 


‘HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Established 1879. 


_, The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 














‘See tary to the Technical Instruction C i 
The Institute, West Drona rie h. 





arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
pee nap application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 





YOUNG FRENCHMAN, connected with highest 
intellectual circles, would be glad to accept TEMPORARY 
TUTORSHIP for EASTER HOLIDAYS or LONG VACATION. 
French, Latin, and Greek Literature and History.—Address Mlle. 
Sovvesrrr, Allenswood, Wimbledon Park, or Mr. Avovstin FYiron, 
Godwin House, Sc. Augustine’s Avenue, Croydon. 


SF .c--contdentia BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. 

ripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Duten Translator ; also by the Royal Society, the Koyal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (Lancs). 

Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
French, and German. Technical Translations into and aren all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully Type-writte 

A few — trained for Indexing and Secretar Work ‘ta London 
and Berlin 


I OOKS, MSS., &c.—Messrs. HODGSON & CO., 

Auctioneers of Books and Literary Property of every description. 
Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly 
offered for Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made 
for Probate, &c. Auction Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. Estab. 1 


c MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
« Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase. Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 

















Catalogues. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, | Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES on application. 


UBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
NEW and IMPORTANT PURCHASES. 
SPRING CATALOGUE NOW READY. 
W. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Also a CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE at 
DISCOUNT PRICES and a CATALOGUE of FRENCH LITERATURE. 


NATALOGUE, No. 34.—Drawings of the Early 

/ English School—Turner’s Liber Studiorum, England and Wales, 

&c.—Etchings by Millet, Palmer, W histler—Illustrated and Keimscott 
Books— Works be Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—W™. Warp, 2, 
Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


yi HE AMERICAN SCHOOL and COLLEGE 

TEXT-BOOK AGENCY are Agents for the Publications of the 
leading American Educational Publishers, and receive Subscriptions 
forall the American Educational Journals. EW CATALOGUE ready. 
—Gray’s Inn Chambers, 20, High H Holborn, London, Ww.c. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
full particulars. Schools also recommended.—Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, 22, Craven Street. Trafalgar Square. we. Telegraphic 
Address, * “Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


] LOOMSBURY SQUARE, No. 7.—Large Ground 
Floor FRONT ROOM TO LET, Unfurnished. Extra Room if 
required. Suit Literary Man.—Apply Proprteror. 



































Sales by Auction. 
Engravings and Drawings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL pe: AUCTION, at their House, No. 18, Wellington 
one Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, April 2, and Three Following 
$,atlo "clock roaaly: ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS anda ad 
OIL PAINTINGS. including Portraits and Fancy Objects by and 
Masters of the Fnglish Schools—Engravings and Etchings by the Old 
Masters—Sporting Prints—Scrap Books, &c. 
May be viewed on Saturday, March 29, April 1. 
Catalogues may be had. 


and Tuesdar, 





The aes and valuable Library of the late Lieut.-Col. 
DWARD GEORGE HIBBERT. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDN ESDAY, April 9. and Three Followin 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the valuable LIBRARY of the late Lieut.-Col. 
EDWARD GEORGE HIBBERT (formerly of the Grenadier Guards), 
of the Albany, Piccadilly, and of Feltwell Lodge, Brandon; Norfolk, 

comprising rare and Standard Works, English and Foreign, by the most 
cele awe Ancient and Modern Authors, many Special Copies on Large 
Pa) some with extra Illustrations, and finely bound by Fra: cis Bedford 
an the best English and Foreign Binders, Fig erg See pies of the First 
Four Folio Editions of cae er and First. . and Collected 
Editions of his C ies and First Editions of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Massinger, Boccaccio in “English, Burton, Butler, 
Cervantes in English, Defoe, Fielding, Goldsmith, Smollett, Swift, 
Spenser, Milton, Rabelais in English, Sterne, Suckling, Taylor, Waller, 
&c.—Firet Editions of Byron, Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, Hunt, 
Sir Walter Scott, &c. —The original Kilmarnoe’ orace 
Walpole’s Copy of Gay’s Poems—fine Illustrated Editions of "Boccaccio, 
Marguerite of Navarre, Voltaire, La Fontaine, and other French 
Classies—Old Latin Books with Woodcuts, including a very large 
Nuremberg Chrenicle—Works by Cruikshank, &. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
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The valuable Collection of PT Coins of the late Col. J. 
TOBIN BUSH. 


M* ESSRS. SOTHEBY, wamanenes & HODGE 


na SELL by AUCTION (in accordance with me will of 4 
it their oe No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, W. 


fCRDaY. “Apri 14, at 1 o'clock precisely. the valuable COLLECTION 
of ENGLISH COINS. 4. Gold, Silver, and en r, French Gold Coins 
OBIN N BUSH, of Havre, 


and Napoleon Medals, &c , of the late Col. J 
including the following, Ancient Sue Gold aoe William i. 
Anglo-Gallic Gold of Edward —Edward the Black Prince, 
chard II., and Henry V., VI., ~~ 8g Nobles—Richard III. Angel— 
os Vii.. VIII. Sovereigns — George Noble — Sovereigns of 
Edward VI., itary, and Elizabeth—James I. Thirty and Fifteen Shillin 
Pieces—Charles I Oxford Three-Pound Piece—Oxford Silver Half- 
Pound and Teepuehieny Pound—Commonwea!th Gold and Silver—Two- 
Fuinea Pieces from Charles II. to George III., 1768, by Tanner, and 
[wo-Pound Pieces—extensive Series of French Gold Coins and 
Napoleon Medals in Silver—Art Union Medals—Antique Gems, and 
Coin Cabinets. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Rie 





Photographic _—— Electrical and Surgical Apparatus, 
Surveying Instruments. 
FRIDA y, April 4, at half-past 12 o'clock, 

M® J. C. STEVENS will OFFER at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS and LENSES by very best Makers, 
and also 
General PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCESSORIES, 
ELECTRICAL LIGHT APPARATUS and FITTINGS, 
WORKING MODELS of STEAM ENGINES, 


Some interesting Lots = SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS and 
PPARATUS, 


Students’ and complete fasrierndord and ACCESSORIES for 
Laboratory Work, 
and MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY. 
On view Thursday prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 





A valuable Collection of English and Foreign Decorations, 
Orders, Medals, and Miniatures, the Property of a well- 
known Amateur. 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL af AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, ae. 
Street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, April 15, at i o'clock precise 
COLLECTION of ITALIAN, FRENCH, and other MEDALS, Gegilae 
and Foreign Decorations and Orders, and Miniatures, the Property of 
a well-known COLLECTOR, comprising a rare contemporaneous Medal 
of Michel Angelo—the Garter and Hadge of the Order of the Garter— 
the Orders of the Thistle, St. Patrick, Bath, St. Michael and St. George 

—Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order — King’s Messenger Badge of 
William IV.—Baronet = Nova Scotia Badge—Gordon’s Pewter Star for 
the Defence of Khartoum 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The valuable Collection of War Medals of Mr. D. DAVIS, 
of Birmingham. 


ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on WEDNESDAY, April 16, and Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock precisely. the valuable COLLE rION of WAR MEDALS of 
Mr. D. DAVIS, of Birmingham, comprising rare Naval General Service 
Medals with One, Two, and Three Clasps—an unusually fine Series of 
Military General Service Medals with One up to Ten Clasps—the 
Victoria Cross for rig? eee awarded to Lance-Corporal — 
Ryan, 65th Regiment, for aneeee agement on September 7, 1863—Fin 
Groups of Medals—Gold and other Orders and Badges. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Modern Publications and Ri inders, 
MESSES. HODGSON & CO. will SELL mY 


CTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C, 

EARLY in APRIL, MODERN PUBLICATIONS and REMAINDERS, 
including 330 Phipson’ 's Choir Stalls anc their Carvings, 4to (pub. 2/. 2s.) 
—4l1 Wrangel, Les Maisons Souveraines de |'Europe, 2 vols. 4to (3/.)— 
100 Selous’s Sunshine and Storm in Rhodesia (10s. 6d. pet)—100 Tynan’s 
Te National Invincibles (1/. 1s.)—537 Abdy’s Lectures on Feudalism 
s. 6d.)—270 Birks’s Hore Evangelicwe (10s. 6d.) —290 Asplen’s Church 
History — 154 Dimock’s St. Paul’s Cathedral — Standard Modern 
Novels, &c. 
Catalogues are preparing. 





Valuable Law Books—Oak and Mahogany Bookcases, 
AY ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
EARLY in APRIL, VALUABLE LAW BOOKS, including a Complete 
Set of the New Law Reports from 1865 to 1901 inclusive—Justice of the 
Peace, first 31 vols.—Encyclopedia of the Laws of England, 12 vols. 
—Campbell’s Ruling Cases, 26 vols.—Selection of Modern Text-Books ; 
also Oak and Mahogany Bookcases—Office Table, &c. 


Catalogues are preparing. 





Rare and valuable Books—Fine extra-illustrated Books, includ- 
ing a further Selection from the Library of a Gentleman, 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at — Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., DURING 
APRIL, KARE and VALUABLE {S, as above, comprising a 
splendid copy of Koydell’s The ‘Thames, extra-illustrated and extended 
to 6 vols. morocco extra—Two finely extra-illustrated Volumes on 
mbeth Palace - Pardoe’s Louis the Fourteenth, extra-illustrated, and 
inlaid to 4to size, 6 vols. morocco—Jesse’s London, extra-illustrated, in 
6 vols.—Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, 3 vols., and other Books 
with Coloured Places— Nayler’s Coronation of George IV.—Bateman’s 
Orchidacew of Mexico—Ortus Sanitatis, 1491—Parkinson’s Paradisi in 
Sole—Blake’s Illustrations to the Kook of Job, India Proofs, and others 
by the same—Grose’s Antiquities, 10 vols. —First Editions of Johnson, 
Smollett, Scott, Byron, Dickens, FitzGerald, &c. (including some 
Presentation Copies)— a handsomely bound et of Burton’s Arabian 
Nights, Original Edition, with Ljlustrations. 16 vols. — Books 
Painting, Sculpture. and the Fine Arts—Historical Writings of Motley, 
Prescott, Freeman, Mommsen, &c.—G. P. R. James’s Works, 21 vols.— 
Library and Large- Paper Editions of Standard Authors — Works on 
Natural History—and other valuable Books, many in calf and morocco 
bindings. 
Catalogues are preparing. 





—— pres of Strawberry Hill Press Books, the 
roperty of a Lady, inherited from Horace Walpole through 
the Hon. Mrs, Damer, a ” 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, DURING 
APRIL, the avove interesting COLLECTION of BOOKS and LEAF- 
LETS, printed at or relating to STRAWBERRY HILL, comprising 
Horace Walpole’s own Copy of Gray’s Odes, with Notes and Criticisms 
in his handwritin = rr ree of Painting and Catalogue of Engravers 
6 vols., with MS additions by the Author—Reply to Dr. Milles, 
Walpole’s Cupy, with additional Nove— Description of Strawberry Hill, 
1774—another gece on Large Paper, and the Illustrated Edition of 1784 
—Royal and Noble Authors, 2 vols , with Postscript—Fugitive Pieces— 
Essay on Gardening. and others by Walpole; also a considerable 
number of the extremely rare Detached Pieces, Leafiets, &c (some 
being apparently unrecorded ), the whole forming an unusually complete 
Collection, in a fine state of (ioralcmag on and in the original condition, 
all with uncut edges, — being in sheets. 
talogues are preparing. 


ESSES. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
pectfull: =e notice e that they will hold the following SALES 
by AUCTION at their Great ms, King Street, St. James’s Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 ioe precisely :— 
On FRIDAY, April 4, P« RCELAIN, OBJECTS 
of ART, and DECORATIV E FU RNITUR 
On SATURDAY, April 5, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS of the late JOSEPH COOPMANS, Esq., and others. 
On SATURDAY, April 12, MONDAY, April 14, 
— TER Rw April 15, the REMAINING WORES of the late T. 8. 








Curiosities. 
M® STEVENS’S next SALE of CURIOSITIES 
will take place on 
TUESDAY, April 8, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
And will include 
100 Lots of ARMS and ARMOUR, 
CHINESE and JAPANESE BRONZES, 
CHINA, FURS, EMBROIDERIES, and the usual 
Variety of CURIOS from all parts. 
_ Catalogues in course of preparation. 





Birds’ Eggs ont Nests. 
On THURSDAY, April 17, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
R J. C. STEVENS will OFFER at his Rooms, 
King Street, Covent Garden, W.C, a PORTION of the 
CcoL LECTION of BIRDS’ rr % and ’NESTS formed by the late 
PHILIP CROWLEY, Esq, , &c,, including a very fine Series of 
British Birds’ Fges, Mn, ws glass-covered Boxes — Nests of 
Humming Birds—Hirds’ Skins—and many rare birds’ Eggs. 


EGG of the EPYORNIA MAXIMUS, &c. 


A very fine STUFFED SPECIMEN of the GREAT AUK, 
anda 
GREAT AUK’S EGG. 
On view Wednesday, April 16, 2 to 5, and morning of Sale. 








LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 1038 APRIL, 1902. 2s. 6d. 

ON the HEELS of DE WET. IV. The First Check. 

LIGHT and SHADE in IRELAND. 

DOGS I HAVE KNOWN and LOVED. 

A NEW READING of the GOWRIE MYSTERY. 

FAILURES in FLORIDA. 

MY ONE ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

The GERMAN and the POLE. 

PROSPECTING in BRITISH NEW GUINEA. 

The CONQUEST of CHARLOTTE. Chaps. 20-22. 

AT the PLAY in BURMA. By J. A. M. Gyi. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD :—The Secret of the ‘State Trials ’— 
The Essence of Drama— Politics and Life—A Batch of Stories—The 
Atmosphere of the ‘Trials’—The Part played by the Prisoner— 
His View of the Tragedy—A Note on Romance. 


MR. BRODRICK and ARMY REFORM. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Ry A. Lang. 


By R. W. K. Edwards. 





NOW READY, No. L., price 2s. 6d. net. 
(THE FIELD NATURALIST’S yea ely 
A Journal devoted to Zoology in all its Branches, Botan 
Archeology, Folk-lore, and all Subjects Worked by Field Naturalist 
and Kindred Societies. 
Edited by GERALD LEIGHTON, M.D. 
Annual Subscription, 1s. post free. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London 


Ve CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For APRIL. Price One Shilling. 
AT CASTERBRIDGE FAIR. 


Contents. 
By Thomas Hardy. 
The INTRUSIONS of PEGGY. Chaps. 8-9. By Anthony Hope. 
ALMS for OBLIVION. II. By R. Garnett, C.B. LL D. 
IN PRAISE of BIRDS. By E. V. B. 
A LONDONER'S LOG-BOOK. XV. 
MADAME DE MAINTENON. By Viscount St Cyres. 
MY FRIEND YOSHOMAI. By F. Norreys Connell. 
The LUXURY of DOING GOOD: Corollary. By A. D. Godley. 
A FEW CUNVERSATIONALISTS. 
PROVINCIAL LETTERS. VII. From Bath. By Urbanus Sylvan. 
The FOUR FEATHERS. Chaps. 10-12. By A. E. W. Mason. 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo Place, 8. W. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
and AFTER F 


No. 302. APRIL, 1902. 
The KING'S ‘‘DECLARATION” and the CATHOLICS of the 
EMPIRE. By Miss Agnes Lambert. 
The RENEWED STRUGGLE for the SCHOOLS. By the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Fletcher. 
The CONDITION of the NAVAL RESERVE. By W. Laird Clowes. 
The NEW WHIGS and the OLD. By Lloyd Sanders. 
LITERATURE and the THEATRE. By Frederick Wedmore. 
“The HOBSON-JOBSON.” By Miss A. Goodrich-Freer. 
The CASE against HOSPITAL NURSES. By Miss M. F. Johnston. 
COLOUR BLINDNESS. By F. W. Edridge-Green, M.D. F.R.C.S. 
The LATEST SHIPWRECK of METAPHYSICS. By W. H. Mallock. 
ORDINATION of PRIESTS in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By 
Frederick Verney. 
FREEMASUNRY in FRANCE. By G. A. Raper. 
WHERE are the VILLAGE GENTRY? a Rejoinder. 
Colonel Pedder. 
CROSSING the RIVER. By Mrs. Popham. 
The LITERATURE of the AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH. By 
Percy F. Rowland. 
The NEEDS of SOUTH AFRICA :— 
1. Capital and Population. att Ww. 
2. Female Emigration. By the Hon. ty Evelyn Cecil. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited. 








By Lieut.- 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
Edited by W. L. COURTNEY 


APRIL, 1902. 


AMERICA and the ALLIANCE. By Sydney Brooks. 

JAPAN’S IMPERIAL POLICY. By Stafford Ransome. 

The OLD LIBERALISM and the NEW ARISTOCRACY. By a Student 
of Public Affairs. 

MR. BENJAMIN KIDD’s ‘ PRINCIPLES of WESTERN CIVILISA. 
TION.’ By John Beattie Crozier. 

The VALUE of an OLD WORK of ART. By Robert C. Witt. 

Is —ea in GERMANY on the DECLINE? By J. L. Bash. 
ord. 


ART and FREE WILL. By C. F. Keary. 

SUGAR and the CONVENTION. By Benjamin Taylor. 

INDUSTRIAL TRUSTS and NATIONAL PROSPERITY. ByJ.8.¢, 
Kershaw, F.S8.S. 

MODERN SOCIAL DRAMA as INFLUENCED by the NOVEL. By 
W. L Courtney. 


MOROCCO and the EUROPEAN POWERS. By Donald Mackenzie, 

The MILITIA BALLOT. By Capt. W. E. Cairnes. 

The TRANSFORMATIONS of the SCOTTISH TEMPERAMENT, By 
William Wallace, LL.D. 

TUBERCULOSIS and PUBLIC ACTION. By Alfred Hillier, M.D. 





POETIC DRAMA and its PROSPECTS on the STAGE, By Dr, 
Todhunter. 
AWAY. By W. B. Yeats. 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd., London. 
2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


T HE 
for APRIL, now ready, contains— 
The COMMERCIAL NEEDS of the EMPIRE. By Dr. E. J. Dillon, 
. LIFE in ROUMANIA. II. By Mlle. Heléne Vacaresco. 
The ABBE LOISY and the RUMAN BIBLICAL COMMISSION, 
By Austin West. 
The NEW LICENSING BILL. By Thomas Holmes. 
HOW I GOVERNED BUFFALSKRAAL. I. By Capt X. 
NON-EPISCOPAL CHURCHES. By Vernon Bartlet, 
INDIANS and the EMPIRE. By Dewan. 
The ECONOMIC CRISIS inGERMANY. By H. M. Hodgson. 
The} STANDARD of ORTHODOXY in the ANGLICAN CHURCH, 
By the Rey. J. Gamble. 
. The LIBERAL LEAGUE. By Charles Douglas, M.P. 
ll. The LIBERAL IMBROGLIO. By J.-Guinness Rogers, D.D. 
12. SOME RECENT BOOKS. By “ A Reader.” 
London : Horace Marshall & Son. 
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T. MARK’S and ST. ANTONIO'S ; Illustrations 
of the Library, Venice, and Staircase in Palace, Genoa; 8t. Peter's 
Church, Cricklewood; Buildings at Port Sunlight (Architectural 
Association) ; Competition Design for pape eg Police Courts. &.— 


See the BUILDER of March 29 (4d.; by post, 4}d.). Through any 
Newsagent, or direct frum the Publisher of ‘the Builder, Catherine 


Street, London, W.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE-ART GALLERY, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





Open free Daily from 10 to 6. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 
(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS 
WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH 
ART, 


AUTOTYPES of WORKS in 
the TATE GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by 


OLD MASTERS. 
AUTOTYPES of SELECTED 


WOKKS from the WALLACE COLLECTION, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 


LOGUE. Now ready, New Edition. With upwards of 

120 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 

23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of refer- 

ence the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, 1s. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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A COMPANION TO ALL QUOTATION BOOKS. | 
WHAT GREAT MEN HAVE SAID ABOUT GREAT | NEW NOVELS. 
MEN : a Diction f tations. By WILLIAM WALE. 590 pp. 7s. 6d. . 
“The Sect will be pap bar tae <n * Will at once eat Fgh the shelves | S A N C T A P A U L A . 
which contain the truly welcome books of reference.”—Globe. ‘‘ A very varied collection.”— | 
Atheneum. “A very useful volume.”—Spectator. “A monument of painstaking research, | A Romance of the Fourth Century. 
and as near perfection in point of completeness as such a work could very well be.”—Daily | 
News. | By WALTER COPLAND PERRY. 
COMPLETION OF MR. MEAKIN’S ‘MOROCCO.’ j With 8 Plates, 6 LN 
i ates, 6s. Next week, 


The MOORS. Very fully illustrated and indexed. Form- 
ing the Concluding Volume of Mr. Meakin’s Trilogy on Morocco, Vol. I. being The 
MOORISH EMPIRE, and Vol. II. The LAND of the MOORS. Each 15s. 8vo. 

This day. 

** Nobody is better qualified to write of Morocco than Mr. Meakin.” —Pall Malt. His 
admirable volumes. The completed trio will worthily fill a gap.”—Bookman. ‘* At once a 
generous aud important contribution.”—Atheneum. ‘Fascinating pages.”— Westminster 
Gazette. ‘‘ The three represent an important addition to the literature dealing with little- 
known Morocco; probably the most important addition of modern times in the English 
language.’’—Notes and Queries, March 22, 1902. 


The VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. Edited by the Right 
Hon. Sir MOUNTSTUART GRANT DUFF, late Governor of the Madras Presidency. 
With Introduction and Notes. Cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

SOME EARLY REVIEWS. 

‘*A handsome volume, which will delight lovers of poetry.” —Observer. 
and valuable anthology.”—Leeds Mercury. ‘A perfect treasure-house ; a truly delightful 
= a will be often read and reterred to. It will lie on a handy shelf.”—Ban/ff/shire 

fournal, 


* An interesting 


CHIVALRY. By F. Warre Cornish, M.A., Vice-Provost | 


of Eton. Fully illustrated. 4s. 6d. 
‘** Quite the best popular account.”— Manchester Guardian. 


The ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY of SIDGWICK: an 


Introduction to the ‘ Methods of Ethics.’ By F. H. HAYWARD, M.A. B.Sc. 4s. 6d. 
“Not only of great value to students of ethics...... but must also be read by those 
familiar with Sidgwick’s work.”—Atheneum 


DR. MERCIER’S PSYCHOLOGY. 
PSYCHOLOGY, NORMAL and MORBID. By Charles 


MERCIER, M.D. M.R.C.P, Lecturer on Insanity at the Westminster Hospital. 
Pp. xvi-518, 15s. 

‘‘Tois masterly work.”—Pall Mall Gazette. ‘ Marked throughout by clearness of 
exposition. An excellent introduction to the subjects, containing many original sugges- 
tions, and full of illustrative examples, which are not only amusing but apposite.”— British 
Medical Journal. ‘It ought to become, it will become, the constant companion of the 
clinical psychologist, who will find it at once a guide in reflection and a criterion of 
observation.”—Journal of Mental Science. 


DR. MERCIER’S TEXT-BOOK of INSANITY is 


NOW READY, price 6s. net. 


Deals graphically with the chief agencies and conditions of the establishment of the 
Church in the midst of social corruption in the decline of the Roman Empire. The 
predominating figures are those of Sancta Paula, her Daughter, and St. Jerome. 


JACK ELLINGTON. 


By WILLSEN BLAKE, 
6s. [ Shortly. 





STRANDED. 


By ALICE M. CLOWEs, 


Author of ‘ Mrs. Frederick Graham,’ &c. 


[ Shortly. 





NEW BOOK BY PROF. D. G. RITCHIE. 


STUDIES in POLITICAL and SOCIAL ETHICS. 4s. 6d. 
(This day. 
Social Evolution—Equality—The Question of State Interference—Civic alten tat 
| Party Politics—1792, Year I.—War and Peace—The Ultimate Value of Social Effort—Free 
Will and Responsibility. 


NEW BOOK BY PROF, J. H. MUIRHBAD. 
4s. 6d. 


| 
PHILOSOPHY and LIFE, and other Essays. ds. 6 


Philosophy and Life—Prof. W. Wallace—R. L. Stevenson's Philosophy of Life—Abstract 
| and Practical Ethics—What Imperialism Means—The Science of Poor-Law Relief—Modern 
| Methods of Temperance Reform—A Liberal Education—Psychology and Education—The 


Goal of Knowledge, &c. 
SECOND EDITION THIS DAY. 


COMMERCE and CHRISTIANITY. By the Author of 
‘ Evil and Evolution,’ ‘ Life in our Villages,’ ‘The Social Horizon,’ &c. 3s. 6d. net. 
‘* Well written and evidently sincere.”—Literature. ‘‘We have been greatly attracted 
by the vigour and insight of this original little book.” —Literary World, ‘The author is a 
writer to be reckoned with.” —Exposttory Times. 


HEALTH, SPEECH, and SONG: a Practical Guide to 


Voice-Production. By JUTFA BELL-RANSKE. With 15 Full-page Plates, 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 





PARALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES. 


Edited by Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, Lit.D.(Oxon.), M.A.(Oxon.), 


Dean of the Faculty of Arts in the University of Birmingham. 


UNIFORMITY of TERMINOLOGY and UNIFORMITY of CLASSIFICATION «are the distinguishing marks of 


this Series ; all the Grammars are constructed on the same plan, and the same terminology is used to describe i-lentical grammatical features in 


different languages. 


and the Editor has been able to curry out his scheme without the introduction of new or unfamiliar terms. 


The principle of selection is that the existing stock of grammatical terms is sufficient for its purpose, if used economically; 


Those who are acquainted with the chaos 


which has hitherto reigned, and the bewilderment which is caused to pupils by the gratuitous use of two or three different terms where one would 
suffice, will appreciate the labour which has been devoted to simplifying the study of Grammar in this Series ; and the general satisfaction which 
has been expressed by those who have used the books encourages the Publishers to hope for increased support from the Scholastic World. 


NEW VOLUME. 


A PARALLEL OF GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. 


By C. H. ST. L, RUSSELL, M.A., Assistant Master at Clifton College. 3s. 6d. 


LATIN GRAMMAR. By Prof. E. A. Sonnenschein, 
M.A.Oxon. 3s. (ACCIDENCE, ls. 62.; SYNTAX, 1s. 6d.) 


FIRST LATIN READER and WRITER (with Supplement). 2s.—SECOND 
LATIN READER and WRITER. 1s. 6d.—THIRD LATIN READER and WRITER. 
2s, (All by C. M. Dix, M.A.Oxon.)— FOURTH LATIN READER and WRITER. 
By J.C. Nicor, M.A.Cantab., and Rev. J. HunrerR Smiru, M.A.Oxon. 


GREEK GRAMMAR. By Prof. Sonnenschein. 4s. 6d. 
(ACCIDENCE, with Supplement, 2s.; SUPPLEMENT, 6d.; SYNTAX, 2s. 6d.) 


FIRST GREEK READER and WRITER. By J. BE. Sanpys, Litt.D., Public 
Orator in Univ. of Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR. By L. M. Moriarty, M.A.Oxon. 


3s. (Separately : ACCIDENCH, ls. 6d.; SYNTAX, 1s. 6d.) 


PREPARATORY FRENCH COURSE. By A. M. ZwEIFEL. 1s. 6d.—FIRST 


FRENCH READER and WRITER. By R. J. Moric and W. S. Lyon, M.A.Oxon. * 


2s.—SECOND FRENCH READER and WRITER. By Prof. P. FE. E. BARBIER. 2s. 
—THIRD FRENCH READER and WRITER. By L. Barner, B.A. 2s. 


|GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Prof. Kuno Meyer, Ph.D. 

3s. (ACCIDENCH, 1s. 6d.; SYNTAX, Is. 6d.) 

| FIRST GERMAN RKADER and WRITER. By Prof. SONNENSCHEIN. 
SECOND GERMAN READER and WRITER By W. S. Macaowan, M.A. LL.D. 

2s.-THIRD GERMAN READER and WRITER. By Prof. FIELDER. 2s.—FOURTH 

GERMAN WRITER. By R Gorpon Rournu, M A Oxon. 2s. 


| ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J. Hall, M.A., A. J. Cooper, 


| F.C.P., and Prof. SONNENSCHEIN. 2s. (Separately: ACCIDENCH, 1s.; 
| ANALYSIS and SYNTAX, 1s.) 7 

ENGLISH EXAMPLES and EXERCISES. Fart I., by M. A. Woops, ls. 
Part II., by A. J. Cooper, 1s. STEPs to ENGLISH PARSING and ANALYSIS. 
By BE. M. Ramsay and C. L. Ramsay. Vol. I. ELEMENTARY. 1s. 6d. Vol. II. 
FURTHER EXERCISKS. 1s. 64. 


SPANISH GRAMMAR. By H. Butler Clarke, M.A.Oxon. 
a TIRST SPANISH READER and WRITER. By H. BurLeR CLARKE. 2s. 


DANO-NORWEGIAN READER, with Grammatical Out- 


line. By J. Y. SARGENT, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


WELSH GRAMMAR. By Prof. Anwyl, M.A.Oxon. 5s, 


(ACCIDENOB, 2s. 6d.; SYNTAX, 2s. 6d.) 


Is, €d.— 





Single Copies will be sent post free to any Teacher on receipt of half its published price and postage. 
KEYS to the Latin and German Readers and Writers may be had by Teachers direct from the Publishers, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limirep, London. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


BENJAMIN KIDD'S 
NEW BOOK. 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 
CIVILISATION. 


Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDES. 


With numerous Maps and Plans based upon the latest 
information, and prepared expressly for these Guides. 


Globe 8vo. 


EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
ge GREECE and the GREEK ISLANDS). 


WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
(including SICILY). 9s. net. 
GUARDIAN.—“*Two excellent little volumes on the 
lands that border the Mediterranean...... Reach a very high 
standard of excellence in quantity and quality.” 


ITALY. 10s. net. 


PILOT.—* The most modern, and also the best, handbook 
with which we are acquainted.” 


PALESTINE and EGYPT. 10s. net. 

ACADEMY.—“ The volume on Palestine and Egypt is 
particularly well done......Tbhe information given is remark- 
ably well selected and conveniently put.” 








1902 ISSUE NOW READY. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the 
World, for the Year 1902. Edited by J. SCOTT 
KELTIE, LL D. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY 


TALES. Reprinted from the Globe Edition. Edited 
by ALFRED W. POLLARD. ey 8vo, printed on 
India paper, leather, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net; cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 


THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND 


AND THE CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUE. 


By the ee oer yd iat 
S. D.C.L. L 


With numerous ree a and Map. 
8vo, 15s. net. 


MORE TALES OF THE 
BIRDS. 


By W. WARDE FOWLER, 
Author of ‘A Year with the Birds,’ &c. 











Illustrated by Frances L. Fuller. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW SPRING NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s, each. 
Ss. R. CROCKETT'’S 
NEW NOVEL 


THE DARK 0’ THE MOON: 


Being Certain Further Histories of the 
Folk called “ Raiders.” 


MICHAEL FERRIER. 


E, FRANCES POYNTER. 


PRINCESS PUCK. 


UNA L. SILBERRAD. 


CHRIST the INDWELLER: an 
Attempt to Trace the Practical Bearing of the Doctrine 
of the Inward Christ on Common Life. By JOHN 
_—— JACOB, Vicar of Tor, Torquay. Crown 8vo, 

$s 

















MACMILLAN & CO.,, LIMITED, London, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


oe 


MR. CECIL HEADLAM’S NEW WORK. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
price 38. 6a. 


FRIENDS THAT FAIL NOT. 


Light Essays concerning Books. 


By CECIL HEADLAM, 
Author of ‘The Story of Nuremberg,’ &c. 


SECOND EDITION OF MRS. ALEC 
TWEEDIE’S POPULAR WORK. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 4to, containing 
upwards of One Hundred Illustrations from 
Photographs and Drawings by the Author, a 
Coloured Frontispiece, and a New Map of 
Mexico, especially prepared for this Work, extra 

cloth, gilt top, price 21s. net. 


MEXICO AS I SAW IT. 


By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE, 
Author of ‘ Through Finland in Carts,’ &c. 
NEW WORK BY CAPT. M. H. HAYES. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations from Photographs taken 
by the Author during a Voyage to South Africa 
with Horses, price 3s. 6d, net. 


HORSES ON BOARD SHIP. 
A Guide to their Management. 


By Capt. M. H. HAYES, F.R.C.V.S., 
Author of ‘Stable Management and Exercise,’ 
‘ Riding and Hunting,’ ‘ Veterinary Notes for 
Horse Owners,’ &c. 


NEW WORK BY JAMES FILLIS. 
In 1 vol. medium 8vo, with 70 Illustrations from 
Drawings and Photographs. 16s, net. 


BREAKING AND RIDING. 


With Military Commentaries. 
By JAMES FILLIS, 
fcuyer-en- Chef ' to the Central Cav valry School at 
St. Petersburg. 
Translated by M. H. HAYES. 
[Ready April 7. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY AT ALL BOOK- 
SELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


ROSANNE. By Netta Syrett, Author 
of ‘ Nobody’s Fault,’ ‘ The Tree of Life,’ &c. 6s. 

“Miss Netta Syrett, whose name has recently attained 

an enviable prominence in connexion with the drama, has 


largely justified her success by the excellent new novel put 
A thoroughly 














forth under the pleasing title of ‘ Rosanne.’ 
interesting novel.””—Spectator. 


MOCK BEGGARS’ HALL. By 
M. BETHAM EDWARDS, Author of ‘A Storm-Rent 
Sky,’ ‘A Suffolk Courtship,’ &c. 1 vol. 6s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE BARN STORMERS.’ 


The SILENT BATTLE. By Mrs. 


C. N. WILLIAMSON, Author of ‘ The Newspaper Girl,’ 
&e. 1 vol. 6s. 


WOMAN and MOSES. By Lucas 


CLEEVE, Author of ‘The Real Christian,’ &c. 1 vol. 6s. 


UNDER CLOISTER STONES: a 
Tale of Buried Treasure. By ALFRED KNIGHT, 
— of ‘ The Scuttling of the Kingfisher,’ &c. 1 vol, 


IN SPITE of ALL. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of ‘ Donovan,’ ‘ We Two,’ &c. 6s. 


FLOWER and THORN. By Beatrice 


WHITBY, Author of ‘The Awakening of Mary 
Fenwick,’ "ke. 63. 


Londen: HURST & BLACKETT, Lrur1tTep, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, W, 





ANCESTOR. 


A Quarterly Review of County and 
Family History, Heraldry, 
and Antiquities. 





CONTENTS OF No. 1 


Some Anecdotes of the Harris Family. TIllus. 
trated. 
By the EARL of MALMESBURY. 


The English Gentleman. 
By Sir GEORGE SITWELL, Bart. 
Some Miniatures at Belvoir. Illustrated. 
By Lady VICTORIA MANNERS. 


Peerage Cases. 
By W. A. LINDSAY, K C., Windsor Herald, 


Some Notes on the Armorial Glass of the Lytes 
of Lytes Cary. Illustrated. 
By Sir H. MAXWELL-LYTE, K.C.B, 


The Origin of the Fitzgeralds. 
By J. HORACE ROUND. 


The King’s Coronation Ornaments. 
By W. H. ST. JOHN HOPE. 


Heraldry Revived. Illustrated. 
By OSWALD BARRON, F.S.A. 


Ancestor’s Letters. No. I. 

By W. PALEY BAILDON, F.S.A. 
The Grosvenor Myth. 

By W. H. B. BIRD. 


An ‘Authoritative ” Ancestor, 
By J. HORACE ROUND. 


Family History from the Public Records, 


Illustrated, 


Family History from Private MSS. 
A Family of Soldiers. 

What is Believed. 

Sources of Information. 

Reviews. 


Editorial Notes. 


The Subscription to THE ANCESTOR is 
Five Shillings net quarterly, or One 
Pound net per annum. 


A detailed Prospectus may be obtained from 
all leading Booksellers. 





ANCESTOR. 


An Illustrated Quarterly Review of 
County and Family History, 
Heraldry, and Antiquities. 


No. 1 now ready. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LIMITED,. 
Westminster, 
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The Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia (Monomotape 
Imperium). By R. N. Hall and W. G. 
Neal. With over 70 Illustrations, Maps, 
and Plans. (Methuen & Oo.) 

The Gold of Ophir, whence brought and by 
whom? By Prof. A. H. Keane. (Stan- 
ford.) 

TrEsE two books are closely related, not 

merely in subject, but also in the fact that the 

authors interchanged ‘‘ advanced proofs,” 
so that each contains something quoted from 
the other. Yet they differ in their essential 
characters; for while Messrs. Hall and 
Neal’s volume deals mainly with material 
facts, Prof. Keane’s is chiefly occupied by 
hypotheses. It is true there is something 
of a cross-division, since Mr. Keane’s hypo- 
theses often rest on ascertained facts, whilst 
the other book, rather unwisely, as we think, 

is apt to surround its sober data with a 

cloud of unsubstantial theories. Both, at any 

rate, are works of great interest and unmis- 
takable value, and if we prefer ‘ The Ancient 

Ruins’ it is chiefly because a mass of new 

material, however undigested, is of greater 

worth than the most brilliant speculation 
founded on incomplete data. The immense 
advance in our knowledge of Rhodesian 
antiquities, as exhibited in Messrs. Hall 
and Neal’s book, is largely due to their own 
labours, extending over the past five or six 

— The study practically dates from 
ent’s exploration in 1891,though, of course, 

the Great Zimbabwe was known long before 

that. Bent’s very interesting and pene- 
trating observations were based on a few 
weeks’ examination of only thirteen “ruins ” 
or groups of monuments. Since then Sir 

John Willoughby, Mr. Franklin White, Mr. 

Wilmot, Dr. Schlichter, and Dr. Peters have 

enlarged the scope of theinquiry, and now we 

find Messrs. Hall and Neal not only present- 
ing descriptions of over one hundred and 
thirty separate groups of ruins, but stating 
that they have examined two hundred— 
many of which they discovered themselves 

—and have received information of at least 

three hundred more, making over five hun- 





dred monumental sites in all. Thus, ignor- 
ing those not described, we have in this 
volume an induction at least ten times 
as large as that opened to the investi- 
gations of Bent only ten years ago. So 
far as can be judged from the descrip- 
tions, supplemented by excellent plans 
and photographs, given by these authors, 
the additional evidence bears out very 
closely Bent’s original conclusions; but the 
wider range of examination enables the 
writers to formulate a scheme of successive 
styles, from the earliest Zimbabwe period, 
showing the best workmanship, through a 
second, or terraced, style, and a third, or 
decadent, period, down to the time when 
local races endeavoured to copy the earlier 
Zimbabwe styles introduced, as it is 
assumed, by foreigners. Constant examina- 
ticn of large numbers of buildings for 
several years has made it possible for 
Messrs. Hall and Neal—or, as we gather, 
more particularly Mr. Neal—to distinguish 
gradations of style in these monuments, 
which, roughly built as they are, offer 
various primitive types of ornament, as well 
as varied modes of masonry and arrange- 
ment. Mr. Neal has, in fact, acquired an 
archeological eye for this special subject, 
and we see no reason whatever for disputing 
his divisions or their historical sequence. 
The sequence is indeed amply established by 
the superposition of later upon earlier styles 
as the oldest Zimbabwes came to be occupied 
successively by a series of tenants. The 
value of this careful survey and minute 
description made on the spot by those who 
are familiar with a large number of similar 
examples is evident. 


At the same time it is necessary to point | 


out that the authors are not, and do not 
make the least claim to be reckoned, 
archeologists. One of the most pleasing, 
and, it may be added, reassuring cha- 
racteristics of their work is its extreme 
modesty. They do not pose as authorities ; 





for systematic digging. They have done 
admirable work on the surface, and in 
some places they have excavated with 
extremely interesting results, but they 
admit that no single Zimbabwe has as yet 
been exhaustively explored. Until this is 
done by trained archeologists, such as those 
who unearthed Silchester or Abydos, and 
until a systematic search has been made for 
the tombs of the Zimbabwe builders—only 
forty burials have so far been discovered— 
we cannot regard the archeological explora- 
tion of Rhodesia as more than begun. In 
the hands of Bent and Messrs. Hall and 
Neal it has begun well, but there is a vast 
deal still to be done before the time arrives 
for historical deductions. 

Few readers probably are aware of the 
wide extent or the distinctive purposes of 
these ‘‘ Zimbabwes.” The word has puzzled 
a wilderness of philologists, but its meaning 
in the sixteenth century was explained by 
De Barros as a “court” or royal residence. 
In a capital map Messrs. Hall and Neal 
have indicated in red all the positions of 
Zimbabwes and other ruins or mines so far 
identified, and it will be seen that they cover 
an area of over 100,000 square miles, from 
the Zambesi (and who knows how much 
further?) on the north to beyond the 
Murchison range and the Sabi river on the 
south. They do not extend so far west as 
Barberton or the Rand, and the general 
distribution shows clearly enough that all 
these buildings were in relation with some 
port on the Indian Ocean—probably the 
same Sofala which the Portuguese found to 
be the exportation harbour of the Rhodesian 
goldminers of the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Indeed, the authors supply good reasons 
for believing that the routes between the 
chief Zimbabwes and Sofala were protected 
by rows of forts or blockhouses, in the 
ruins of which traces of the travelling gold 


| dust have been found. That these numerous 


they do not presume to advance historical | 


or archeological theories; they merely col- 
lect data, and we feel convinced, from both 
matter and manner, that their data are to 
be trusted. Of course they enlarge at great 
length on the various guesses that have 
been made as to the builders of the 
Zimbabwes and the ancient history of 
Rhodesia—it was not in human nature to 
resist such a temptation—but they repeatedly 
urge that they do not es to be judges 
of the question and that they put forward 
no theory of their own. It would have been 
better, we think, if they could have so far 
restrained themselves as to set all theories 
aside—or at least confine them to a brief 
summary—and keep to the solid evidence 
of the buildings themselves. The moment 
they touch upon ancient history and geo- 
graphy, or quote a classical writer, their 
speech bewrayeth them, and we know that 
we are dealing with amateurs. But 
when they take their stand in the Zim- 
babwe compounds, and measure the walls, 
describe the masonry, and register the 
objects found in or under the buildings, then 
we feel that we are listening to the best autho- 
rities on the subject. Yet, valuable as are 
their explorations, Messrs. Hall and Neal 
are themselves the foremost to point out the 
necessity for further excavation. They 
have, naturally enough, had no leisure 





and widely scattered buildings were the 
fortified dwellings of gold-miners is placed 


| wholly beyond doubt by the discoveries 


recorded in ‘The Ancient Ruins of Rho- 
desia.’ Though the large Zimbabwes— 
some of which extend over the space of more 
than a square mile—were cities, governors’ 
residences, and castles, they still offer signs 
of the industry that led to their erection, in 
smelting-houses, crucibles, gold dust, gold 
ornaments, and various other evidences ; and 
at no great distance is found the source 
of the gold, the mine, with the crushing 
mortars, the tools, and all the apparatus of 
ancient and not unskilled gold-working. 
One of the most curious chapters in the 
book gives a detailed account—written of 
course with the expert’s technical know- 
ledge—of the mode of mining and smelting 
employed by these ancient workers, who 
clearly knew very well what they were 
about. All the crushing and washing 
operations were naturally carried on in the 
neighbourhood of the mines or water, and 
here may be seen rows of the old sunk 
mortar-holes where the ore was crushed. 
The furnaces and crucibles are found only at 
the large Zimbabwes or chief towns, and it 
is evident that the gold must have been 
carried thither, under cover of the block- 
houses, to be smelted. It is worth noting 
that the furnaces are sunk into the floor, the 
furnace blowpipes are made of the finest 
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granite-powder cement, and that ample 
traces of the metal smelted are seen in the 
gold splashes on the nozzles of the blow- 
pipes and on the layers of coatings on the 
furnaces, as well as in countless pellets of 
gold dropped around the furnace. That 
there was a prosperous gold industry, worked 
by a large population covering an immense 
area, and connected with a port on the east 
coast, is beyond doubt. A well-known 
authority estimates the total output from 
old mines so far examined at not less than 
75,000,0002. 

Who were these ancient gold-miners? 
Ancient they certainly were, for a glance at 
the masonry will convince the most scep- 
tical that no native tribes, Hottentots, 
Bantus, or Makalangas, could have designed 
the Zimbabwes. Thedeductions by orientation 
of Mr. Swan, who accompanied Bent, point 
to dates between 2000 and 1100 B.c., whilst 
Dr. Schlichter found the Great Zimbabwe to 
be an enormous gnomon comprising an 
angle of 120°, from which he deduced the 
obliquity of the ecliptic at 20° 52’, implying 
a date about 1100 s.c. One is apt to dis- 
trust a single astronomical datum, and 
especially arguments founded upon orienta- 
tion. There is need for further observations 
before such results can be unreservedly 
accepted. Nor is the evidence of the 
zodiacal dish, with the sun in Taurus, con- 
clusive. It may have been brought from 
elsewhere and long preserved; besides, 
Virgil teaches us that the sun was main- 
tained in Taurus, at least by poets, long 
after it had moved into Aries. The singular 
lack of inscriptions is a serious obstacle to 
any identification of the age or race of the 
builders, for the few signs so far discovered 
can hardly be regarded as adequate evidence. 
All this points to the necessity for further 
exploration, whilst it in no way weakens 
the opinion almost universal y held that 
these buildings belong to a probably pre- 
historic period. 

To survey the arguments put forward to 
explain the origin of the Zimbabwes and 
their gold traffic we must turn to Prof. 
Keane’s brilliant essay. Many of the 
details of evidence are also supplied in 
Messrs. Hall and Neal’s book, to which Mr. 
Keane is much indebted ; but they are mar- 
shalled more clearly and consecutively in 
‘The Gold of Ophir.” It was Bent who 
first pointed outtheremarkable res mblances 
between the style of the earliest Z mbabwes 
and the scanty remains of Sabzean archi- 
tecture in South Arabia, and his view is 
supported by Glaser and Miiller. Nothing 
of course could be more probable than that 
there was an old Arabian influence in East 
Africa. Every evidence points to extensive 
commercial expeditions from the Yemen to 
India, Ceylon, Madagascar, and the east 
coast of Africa, from the earliest times, and 
no other people appear to be “in the run- 
ning’ with the Yemenites as possible 
masters of ancient Rhodesia. When Bent 
suggested this identification, comparatively 
little work had been done upon Himyaritic 
inscriptions ; but the decipherments of the 
rock inscriptions by the scholars just men- 
tioned and others have removed one obstacle 
by making it certain that there were Saban 
and Minzan kings of the Yemen, not 
only as early as the time of Solomon’s and 
Hiram’s gold-fleets, but also much earlier, 








and that their people were acquainted with 
the art of navigation. The probability 
is almost overwhelming that the ancient 
occupiers of Rhodesia were traders from the 
commercial kingdoms of South Arabia, just 
as the slave-traders and ivory merchants of 
the east coast of Africa have been Arabs so 
far back as history carries us. To clinch the 
matter one of two things is needed: either 
the decipherment in the Yemen Himyaritic 
inscriptions of place-names that can be 
identified with East African sites—not an 
easy problem ; or the discovery of Himya- 
ritic inscriptions in Rhodesia. Surely the 
people who chiselled so many documents in 
their own land cannot have lost the epi- 
graphic art in voyaging to the Zambesi; 
and if the ancient colonists of Rhodesia 
were really Sabezeans, it appears almost 
certain that they must have left inscriptions. 
De Barros, indeed, in his account of the 
gold mines and Zimbabwes which met the 
astonished eyes of the first Portuguese 
travellers, mentions an inscription over the 
gateway of a fortress which ‘‘ some learned 
Moorish traders who had been there were 
unable to read or say what writing it was,” 
from which Prof. Keane concludes that 
it must have been Himyaritic. ‘‘ Learned” 
Arab traders, however, might easily have 
been puzzled by a mere Kufic inscription ; 
and, anyhow, this inscription has vanished. 
The first object of all future excavations in 
Rhodesia should be the discovery of such 
evidence. 

Starting from the highly probable con- 
nexion between the Himyarite kingdom 
and the Rhodesian goldfields, Prof. 
Keane sets to work to bring the various 
references to the sources of gold in 
Kings and Chronicles, as well as sundry 
other Biblical references to Ophir, Havilah, 
and Tarshish, into relation with this as- 
sumption. He is a man of such varied 
attainments that he is able to steer his 
course among the innumerable quicksands 
of this complicated problem with tolerable 
success ; but we confess we should have 
been better pleased if he had not adopted 
so positive and confident a tone about a 
great many questions which are still hotly 
disputed among scholars who have made 
the subject their special study. At the 
same time, it must be admitted that he 
brings to the consideration of the problem 
not only a great deal of learning and a full 
study of the published materials, but also 
much common sense and clear insight. Part 
of his work is destructive; he has to show 
that the ‘‘gold of Ophir” for Solomon’s 
Temple was not brought from Tartessus in 
Spain, nor from Arabian mines, nor from 
India, nor from the Golden Chersonese, as 
different authorities have argued. He 
appears to us to have successfully de- 
molished the Spanish, Indian, and Malay 
theories, though it would take too long to 
give his reasons here. The Arabian source 
is less clearly cut off, inasmuch as for lack 
of exploration it is still uncertain whether 
there ever were considerable goldfields in 
Arabia. The strongest argument against all 
these suggestions is the immense value of the 
gold recorded to have been lavished on the 
Temple, &c., and the difficulty of discovering 
any articles of commerce that Solomon or 
Hiram could possibly have produced to offer 
in exchange for such quantities of gold. 





This points pretty clearly to mining in 
virgin fields, not to purchase from foreign 
peoples. By sending his own fleet, or his 
ally’s, direct to the African port where the 
gold was to hand, a great part of the cost 
would be saved. 

This port, according to Prof. Keane, was 
Tarshish, which he believes to have been 
Sofala or some neighbouring harbour. 
‘Ships of Tarshish ” he explains as ships 
trading to Tarshish, and he argues that 
Jehosaphat’s fleet being broken at Ezion- 
geber at the head of the Red Sea, so “that 
they were not able to go to Tarshish” 
(2 Chron. xx. 36, 37), is proof positive that 
Tarshish lay somewhere east of the Red Sea. 
He does not, however, neglect the possible 
factor of the survival of the old Pharaonic 
canal from the Nile to Suez; but if such a 
canal existed, why build ships at so out-of- 
the-way a port as Kzion-geber? Of course, the 
argument of the ‘‘ivory and apes” is pressed 
home, and the “peacocks” or guinea-fowl 
are supposed to have been brought from 
India or Ceylon. This necessarily pre- 
supposes some intermediate port where 
Indian goods could be combined with the 
African cargoes, and this port Prof. Keane 
finds at Dhafar in South Arabia, which he 
identifies with Ophir. Taking the ethno- 
logical list of the children of Joktan in 
Genesis, whose ‘dwelling was from Mesha 
as thou goest unto Sephar, a mount of the 
east,” and having Hazarmaveth or Hadra- 
maut as a sure base, he proceeds to identify 
Mesha with the harbour Moscha of the 
‘Periplus,’ the ‘‘ Moscha Portus” of Ptolemy, 
close to which was ‘‘Sapphar Metropolis ”’ 
or Ophir. Arrian cites Moscha as a place 
where the Sakhalitic incense was obtained, 
and the Sakhalitic bay is part of the incense- 
bearing coast of Dhafar described in Bent’s 
last volume of explorations. Mesha was thus 
the ‘‘ Portus Nobilis ” of the Romans, 

‘*the port of Ophir, which was itself accessible 
to sea-going vessels by the...... long deep channel 
now silted up at its mouth. Ophir was thus the 
port of entry and the distributor of foreign 
wares which arrived every three years, and in- 
cluded especially gold, thence called the ‘gold 
of or from Ophir.’ It was also the outlet for 
the local produce, more particularly the frank- 
incense and myrrh which ‘the spice-merchants’ 
and ‘all the kings of Arabia’ forwarded to the 
Court of Solomon, and [sic] which drugs are 
still here shipped in Arab dhows for Bombay to 
the yearly amount of about 9,000 cwt.” 
Sapphar Metropolis, as Glaser observes, is 
tautology, since Safar (—Dhafir) means a 
metropolis, and this metropolis is Bent’s 
Dhafar, the ancient Raidin (also called 
Saphar or Afar in the ‘ Periplus’), a great 
Himyaritic state, often mentioned in the 
inscriptions side by side with Marib and 
Saba. Moscha or Mesha was the wharf or 
landing-place of the city of Ophir, Sapphar, 
Dhafar, whence “gold of Ophir” was 
brought up the Red Sea by the ships from 
Tarshish to Ezion-geber, and thence carried 
by caravan to Jerusalem. 

Prof. Keane has worked out this part of his 
thesis with considerable acumen, though he 
seems completely to ignore the plain bearing 
of the sentence ‘from Mesha as thou goest 
unto Sephar, a mount of the east,” which 
implies that Mesha was at some distance 
west of Sephar. But he will not have it 
that Ophir was the source of the gold; it 
was only the entrepét, and the gold came 
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from Havilah, “‘a land where there is gold,” 
‘‘and the gold of that land is good.” The 
indubitable position of a MHavilah in 
Arabia, according to the Biblical docu- 
ments, does not dismay him. Just as there 
were two or more places called Tarshish, so 
he supposes a second non-Arabian Havilah ; 
and as the traders familiar with Tarshish in 
Cilicia may have given the name toa port such 
as Sofala, so the Sabsean merchants may have 
conferred the name Havilah upon the gold 
districts now called Rhodesia, whence the 
triennial fleet brought the precious metal to 
Ophir. We confess we find it difficult to 
follow him here: all seems pure guesswork. 
Nor do his philological arguments to prove 
Himyaritic influence in Madagascar strike 
us as conclusive. By omitting the final 
vowels in what he calls the ‘‘ Neo-Arabic” 
numerals and retaining them in Himyaritic 
he endeavours to establish a relation between 
Himyaritic and Malagasy, which is at least 
not proven. Nor can one attach much 
importance to astronomical terms, which 
might easily have been imported by 
medieval Arab astrologers. The chapter 
dealing with Madagascar is nevertheless 
extremely suggestive. There is every pro- 
bability that the Himyarites had relations 
with the Oceanic Malays of the ‘“ Land 
under the Sky,” and it is possible that 
direct evidence may be forthcoming, though 
not, we fear, in “‘a number of old Arabic 
manuscripts,’’ written in a “ kind of Arabic,”’ 
which are still jealously guarded there. 

Prof. Keane thus sums up his views :— 

‘*In a word, the ‘Gold of Ophir’ came from 
Havilah (Rhodesia), and was worked and 
brought thence first by the Himyarites 
(Minzeans and Sabzeans), later by the Jews and 
Pheenicians, the chief ports engaged in the 
traffic being Ezion-geber in the Red Sea, 
Tharshish in Havilah, and, midway between 
these two, Ophir in South Arabia. This central 
position of Ophir explains how it became the 
intermediate emporium whither the fleets of 
Hiram and Solomon sailed every three years 
from Ezion-geber for the gold imported from 
Havilah, and for the spices grown on the neigh- 
bouring Mount Sephar, not far from the deep 
inlet of Moscha, round which are thickly strewn 
the ruins of Ophir. Those and other Himyaritic 
ruins of Yemen show striking analogies with 
those of Rhodesia, while the numerous objects 
of Semitic worship, and the fragments of the 
Himyaritic script found at Zimbabye and else- 
where south of the Zambesi, leave no reasonable 
doubt that the old goldworkings and associated 
monuments of this region are to be ascribed to 
the ancient Himyarites of South Arabia and 
their Jewish and Phoenician successors.” 


Every one must recognize the ingenious 
and brilliant manner in which this thesis 
has been worked out; but before it can 
be accepted as proved we want a great deal 
more of the kind of work that Messrs. Hall 
and Neal have been doing, especially 
more excavation by trained archeologists 
in Rhodesia and in the Yemen. 








Principles of Western Civilisation. 
jamin Kidd. (Macmillan & Oo.) 
Erreur years ago Mr. Kidd, with his ‘ Social 
Evolution,’ secured a sudden fame. Since 
then, with the exception of a pamphlet on 
the ‘Control of the Tropics,’ he has pub- 
lished nothing. Now appears this the 
‘‘first volume of a system of evolutionary 
philosophy.”’ In view of the capacity for volu- 


By Ben- 





minous writing that both these published 
works reveal and the temptations that 
must continually have been placed before 
him to essay premature expositions of his 
work, Mr. Kidd is to be congratulated on 
the restraint and patience represented by 
this long period of silence. 

It would be a welcome task to hail as a 
work of profound import this result of 
wide reading and sincerely honest medita- 
tion. Unfortunately, no such verdict is 
possible. The bulky volume in which Mr. 
Kidd outlines his evolutionary philosophy, 
though containing examination and often 
contemptuous dismissal of many modern 
thinkers, offers no advance even towards 
the foundation of that scientific sociology 
which is the greatest need in the universe 
of organized knowledge. Almost the whole 
work is devoted to an elaboration of 
one broad generalization: the ‘“ profound 
antinomy”’ between the interests of the 
present and the future. This generalization, 
as traced through history, seems in many 
cases falsely interpreted.. And when re- 
solved into its elements it is found to dis- 
solve into that perpetual conflict between 
the egoistic and altruistic impulses which 
has been the commonplace of ethical specula- 
tion since the dawn of reasoning. 

‘There is no true science of human life,”’ 
Mr. Kidd defiantly asserts, ‘‘in any other 
sense than as a department of higher bio- 
logy.” In ‘higher biology,” especially in 
the recent post-Darwinian speculations of 
Weismann, he finds the antinomy revealed 
between the interests of the present indi- 
viduals and the interests of the generations 
yet unborn. By the influence of the 
‘* cosmic process” the living are broken in 
order that their children may benefit. 
Turning from the unconscious struggle 
amongst the lower forms of life to the 
struggle become conscious amongst mankind, 
Mr. Kidd discovers the primitive societies 
organized in the interest of the present ; 
the gradual development of the underlying 
process demanding concern with the 
future ; and the conflict between these two 
forces as the secret of the tangled history 
of Western civilization. He discerns the 
ancient civilizations in Greece and Rome 
organized to perpetuate the omnipotence of 
the present in the ancient world. In the 
sudden romantic development of Christianity 
he finds “‘a challenge of the supremacy of 
the present”: ‘‘a vast process of develop- 
ment rising slowly through the centuries, 
the life centre of which is still immeasurably 
remote in the future.” He traces the con- 
flict produced by the “great Antinomy” 
through the breaking up of the old world, 
the turbulence of the Middle Age and the 
Reformation, down to the ideals of the 
present time. Here he discerns a spectacle 
of ‘‘extraordinary interest,’ ‘‘so extra- 
ordinary, indeed, that if it were not pre- 
sented in the clearest outline it must have 
appeared to verge on the incredible.”’ On 
the one hand, he finds the present organizing 
itself into systems clutching eagerly at its 
vanishing power; as the ‘Manchester 
School,” “‘ the characteristic vehicle through 
which the present has endeavoured to express 
its ascendency in the modern political drama 
of our civilisation”; or the Social Democrats, 
who deny ‘‘wholly and unreservedly any 
spiritual purpose in the Universe.” On the 





other, he finds “‘ the evolutionary process’’ 
by its ‘inherent necessity” destined to 
enforce the ‘‘control of the future and 
infinite.” 

‘* The history of the world has become in the 
last analysis the history of the development of 
the conceptions by which the individual is being 
subordinated to the meaning of a world process 
infinite in its reach ; the history of a develop- 
ment in which we are concerned with a creature 
moving by inherent necessity towards a con- 
sciousness no longer merely local or national or 
political but cosmic,and from whom the sub- 
ordination in progress must in the last resort 
be demanded in terms of his own mind.” 

This is the principle of Projected Efficiency. 
Of its actual meaning when interpreted from 
these somewhat misty generalizations into 
terms of human life Mr. Kidd provides no 
clear idea. The “individual is being broken 
to the ends of a Social Efficiency.” The 
sacrifice is for the future; yet this is neither 
Socialism nor Individualism, but some middle 
term in which trusts are controlled, nation- 
alities and nationalism are destined to 
vanish, ‘‘commercial morality” is to be 
promoted, and the black and brown and 
yellow races are to be ruled by the white. 
We read of a ‘tremendous struggle to 
adjust the current interests of the world to 
a meaning which infinitely transcends them,” 
and of the present period as one “in which the 
present is passing out under the control of 
the Infinite,”’ a process which has reached 
its consummation in the United States of 
America. But in what particular manner 
the ‘‘control of the Infinite” is exercised 
in the life symbolized by the energetic 
mechanical industry of Chicago, which Mr. 
Kidd admires so profoundly, it is difficult 
to discover. This engine-like activity ap- 
pears to be the chief discernible feature of 
the triumphant “ evolutionary process”: — 

‘‘The gradual organisation and direction 
through the state...... of the activities of indus- 
try and production, moving slowly, not to any 
fixed condition of ordered ease, but towards an 
era of such free and efficient conflict of all 
natural forces as has never been in the world 
before...... represents the only effective condi- 
tion in which the future can ever be emanci- 
pated from the present in human society.” 


Upon so dismal a nightmare the curtain 
falls. 

Mr. Kidd’s book will appeal to all those 
of the unphilosophical who delight in the 
broad synthesis and the large generalizatiou. 
It may especially be welcome to those who 
are still searching for a “reconciliation 
between religion and science,’”’ oblivious of 
he fact that these dwell amidst two different 
universes of being. To such persons the 
identificationof religion with the ‘‘ evolution- 
ary process,” and the recognition of its place 
in the ‘science of higher biology,” will 
prove a welcome acknowledgment of its 
claim. The whole attempt seems impossible. 
Religion, insistent, fierce, and stern, for ever 
refuses to be woven into an orderly system 
of natural development. It is something 
far different from the demand, in Mr. Kidd’s 
interpretation, for trouble about the future 
in the present. His whole interpretation of 
Christianity seems profoundly misleading. 
Christianity has never been deeply concerned 
with the generations of the future—effort 
towards a golden age for the families yet 
unborn is absent from its exhortations. 
It stands for the infinite in the finite, for the 
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eternal and unchangeable import of the 
present ; and it stands for the promise of a 
time when present and future alike will 
vanish into a timeless universe. So with 
the other of Mr. Kidd’s large specula- 
tions. To conceive of the Greek civiliza- 
tion as unconcerned with the interest of the 
future is to be blind to the lesson of Thermo- 
pyle and neglectful of the ‘Republic.’ To 
identify Socialism, on the one hand, or the 
‘“« Manchester School,” on the other, with the 
interests of a tyrannous present is to be 
heedless of the force of the dreams of a 
renovated society which provided both with 
their compelling power. The imperfection 
of these assertions depends, indeed, on the 
one fundamental error: the absurd identi- 
fication of ‘‘the future” with the “Infinite.” 
By “‘ the future” Mr. Kidd seems generally 
to mean “ the advantage of the incomparably 
larger generations yet to come,’’ which he 
calls ‘the end of the Cosmic process.” Yet 
this is repeatedly termed the “ Infinite”’ ; 
and we are submitted to visions of the coming 
timeas animated by an engine-like efficiency, 
with an “‘ Infinite” to guarantee its respect- 
ability. But in the interests of finite men 
on a finite planet, the life of each limited in 
time, if the “Infinite” is not here, it is 
nowhere ; no extension of a process which, 
however indefinitely prolonged, must some 
day terminate, can ever ensure the passage 
across the gulf between the temporal and 
the eternal. 

Mr. Kidd possesses a vehement and eager 
style, with a profuse use of violent adjectives, 
which becomes a little irritating. We read 
repeatedly of things “gigantic,” ‘ mon- 
strous,” ‘profoundly interesting,” of the 
‘stupendous reach of the world drama,’ 
of the ‘“ extraordinary character” of 
many things, of the ‘cosmic drama’’ and 
‘‘ cosmic undertones ” and “‘ absolute cosmic 
significance.” The critic may also perhaps 
be allowed to protest against a method of 
treatment of all former thinkers which, how- 
ever comfortable to the disciple, is a dis- 
couraging method of heralding the advent 
of a new evolutionary philosophy. We 
read of the ‘entirely superficial’ dis- 
tinction made by Huxley, of “the super- 
ficiality of the whole system of ideas” 
represented by Mill, of the ‘comparison 
which Grote instituted between Ancient and 
Modern Democracy ”’ being “ entirely super- 
ficial,” and the like. We are informed of 
the “ essential shallowness and immaturity ” 
of one great school of thinkers, of the ‘ cha- 
racteristic weakness” of another, of the 
“futile issues” of a third. However wel- 
come such a style of writing may be to 
the general, the reader who has estimated 
something of the immensity of the toil of 
thought that has created systems thus airily 
disposed of in a phrase will not by such 
dogmatic dismissals become more favourably 
disposed to this latest effort towards a social 
philosophy. 








A Grand Duchess: the Life of Anna Amalia, 
Duchess of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, and the 
Classical Circle of Weimar. By Frances 
Gerard. 2vols. (Hutchinson & Oo.) 


““A pEcuLIAR lot,” wrote Goethe, rather 
audaciously, “fell to thee, O Weimar, small 
and great like Bethlehem in Judea,” and, 
indeed, the rapid rise of the little city from 
insignificance and obscurity to an import- 





ance and a reputation for the time un- 
rivalled in Europe almost justified his 
comparison. Weimar’s greatness was due 
to the small circle of rare and remark- 
able characters gathered there, among 
whom the Duchess Anna Amalia must 
always hold a conspicuous place ; for in her 
this greatness had its source, by her it was 
fostered and maintained, and with her the 
whole history of the place is indissolubly 
linked. Such a woman well deserves to 
have her biography written for English 
readers, and Miss Gerard could hardly have 
chosen a more attractive subject for her 
pen, yet we must own to a feeling of con- 
siderable disappointment in her book, which 
is often careless and superficial, and likelier 
to find favour with the lover of agreeable 
gossip than with the more serious student 
of literature and history. 

The general outline of Anna Amalia’s 
life is well known. After a most unhappy 
childhood — her parents were mortally 
offended with her for having been born a 
girl, and she suffered in consequence—she 
was married when little more than sixteen 
to the Duke of Weimar, a weakly youth not 
much older than herself. He died a couple 
of years after his marriage, and for the 
next sixteen years the duchess, in her 
capacity of regent, had ev »rything tomanage, 
and displayed a wonderful courage and 
judgment in the midst of political distresses 
and personal difficulties. A notable feature 
of her character was the fine appreciation 
she showed of men of great intellectual gifts. 
Herself a woman of very considerable culture 
—she knew English, Italian, Latin, and 
Greek, was a good musician and something 
of an artist—she had the power not only of 
drawing such men to her neighbourhood, but 
also of keeping them there, and it is interest- 
ing to observe how one after another nota- 
bilities collected in Weimar. The sprightly 
Wieland was the first to arrive ; he was soon 
followed by Knebel; Goethe made his 
appearance in 1775, and in the next year 
Herder came at his invitation to fill the post 
of Court chaplain. Of Herder’s appoint- 
ment Miss Gerard gives a very misleading 
account when she says :— 

‘** Goethe had met at Darmstadt...... the pretty 
and fascinating Caroline Flachsland, then en- 
gaged to Herder, whose wife she shortly after 
became. Herder was already known to Goethe 
by reputation—these two causes moved the 
generous mind of the more prosperous minister 
to extend a helping hand to the less fortunate 
Herder...... It should not have lessened Herder’s 
feelings of gratitude that his timely offer came 
from his wife’s acquaintance.” 

This gives the reader a false impression 
of the facts. Goethe had made Herder’s 
acquaintance six years before this at Strass- 
burg (Miss Gerard herself mentions further 
on that the two had met there, but says 
nothing more), and had been on terms of 
the greatest intimacy with him, seeing him 
daily for some months, going to read to him 
when he was suffering from the weakness 
of his eyes, and discussing all kinds of 
questions with him. MHe had, indeed, a 
profound admiration for Herder, whose 
influence upon him at that time can scarcely 
be overestimated, and in the first letter which 
he wrote about the chaplaincy he addresses 
his friend as “‘ lieber Bruder.” Herder, with 
all his disagreeable qualities, was in the 
main a fine character, and we think that 





Miss Gerard is at times unduly severe both 
on him and his wife. She is entertaining, 
however, when she treats of Herder’s 
experiences in Italy with Angelica Kauff- 
mann (not ‘‘ Kaufmann,” as we find it printed 
here), and the quotations from his letters are 
extremely diverting. He writes of Angelica 
to his wife that 

‘‘ she is dearer to me than all else in Rome. I 
am so happy with her ; she, on her side, regards 
me with the deepest reverence, while of thee 
she speaks tenderly and with a certain timidity. 
She looks upon thee as one of the happiest of 
women.” 

Could that have come from any but a German 
husband? It says a good deal for Caroline 
that she accepted it all so peaceably, and 
even sent tender messages to Angelica 
herself, for we find Herder writing later on: 
“T gave thy kiss [to Angelica] as it stood 
in thy letter, without transferring it to her 
lips. Once,’ he adds very truthfully, ‘I 
did kiss her on the forehead, and once she 
unexpectedly seized my hand and would 
press it to her lips.” The extracts from 
correspondence, indeed, are nearly always 
of interest, and as there is such ample 
material of this kind to hand Miss Gerard 
might have drawn upon it even more 
largely. 

Goethe, of course, plays the greatest part 
in the history of Weimar. His early frolics 
with Karl August, when the two would 
stand in the market-place and in the light- 
ness of their hearts crack their hunting whips 
for hours together, are sufficiently familiar. 
They were soon abandoned, and he thence- 
forth exercised a most salutary influence on 
the young duke, who himself acknowledged 
that ‘‘ he owed to Goethe two-thirds of his 
existence.” He was always deeply attached 
to Anna Amalia, and it is delightful to recall 
the latter’s hearty friendship with his 
mother, the inimitable Frau Aja. Miss 
Gerard, in her somewhat meagre note 
upon the origin of this name, may puzzle the 
reader by her reference to ‘‘ the ‘ Hermon- 
kindern,’ a child’s story”; the well-known 
Volksbuch ‘Die Haimonskinder’ is, of 
course, meant. It is also stated that Goethe’s 
mother died in 1798, whereas she lived till 
1808. Inaccuracies of this kind are too 
frequent, especially when the discussion 
turns to matters literary; thus of Goethe’s 
operetta ‘Die Fischerin’ we read that the 
Erl- King was ‘‘ one of the characters intro- 
duced into the piece,” and of his poem on 
Mieding’s death that it was ‘dedicated to 
Corona Schréter.” Touching the latter point, 
we may note that Goethe writes somewhat 
apologetically to Frau von Stein, stating 
that he has put a dozen lines in honour of 
the actress into that poem, which contains 
in all more than two hundred. Even in her 
references to English classics Miss Gerard 
is apt to be rather reckless, and we find 
Addison’s famous essay strangely described 
as ‘‘the wonderful tale written by Dr. John- 
son, wherein one Mirza saw as in a vision a 
large concourse of people passing across a 
broad ditch.’”” We may add that misprints 
in the German names are common through- 
out the book, and so numerous in the 
short ‘List of German Authorities’ quoted 
at the end as to render many of the titles 
almost unintelligible. 

Blemishes such as these detract greatly 
from the value of a work much of which is 
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pleasant and readable enough. A kind of 
jaunty familiarity, with which the writer 
thinks fit occasionally to enliven her style, 
is unhappily out of place, and a habit of 
girding at some of the personages introduced 
seems to us regrettable. Altogether we 
cannot consider the book so worthy of its 
subject as it might have been, though no 
doubt, as the first attempt in English to 
treat that subject at some length, it will be 
welcome to a number of readers. The 
volumes are handsomely furnished forth, 
and contain many excellent illustrations ; 
the portrait of Anna Amalia in profile well 
shows the likeness she had to her uncle, 
Frederick the Great. 








Letters received by the East India Company 
Jrom its Servants in the East.—Vol. V. 
1617 (January to June), Edited by 
William Foster. (Sampson Low & Oo.) 


THE —_ volume of this series covers 
only the short period from January to June, 
1617, but it contains many papers valuable 
to the historian of the commercial enterprise 
and engagements of the East India Com- 
pany. The short preface by the editor 
illuminates the documents with which he 
deals with that true light which comes only 
from honest original research. He is on 
familiar ground in dealing with Edward 
Connock’s mission to Persia, which is briefly 
treated in the ‘Embassy of Sir Thomas 
Roe,’ but occupies the major portion of the 
book before us. By means of the letters 
here published we are enabled not only to 
follow step by step the progress of the 
mission, but also to get an intimate know- 
ledge of the persons. The true nature of a 
man like Connock is revealed :— 

‘‘Ambitious, fussy, strangely wanting ab 
times in tact and judgment, he made many 
enemies and left few friends, yet the honesty 
and unsparing energy with which he carried 
out the duty entrusted to him command our 
respect, and on the whole he is a welcome 
addition to our gallery of portraits of the men 
who founded English trade in the East.” 


Bill Barker, who had been appointed to be 
the head of the Shfraz factory, was a rough 
man, not pleasant to have any dealings with. 
He had brought with him from Surat to 
Persia a quantity of ginger, &c., on his 
own account. In the course of the journey 
from Jask to Shiraz the other factors, 
having ‘‘occasion to use money,” agreed 
with him that part of his stock should be 
sold on account of the Company, and the 
sum obtained should be credited to him and 
paid from the first funds available. At the 
prices at which it was sold Barker gained 
‘*2} for one,” or 150 per cent. This gain 
in so short a time was sufficient ‘‘ to content 
an honest man.” But Barker, on reachin 
Shiraz, found prices ruling so high that, had 
he retained his stock, he might have doubled 
his profit. He therefore demanded to be 
paid at the higher rate. But Pley, the 
accountant, ‘‘an ancient man,” declined to 
do 80 :— 

“Which refusing to pay, and for show- 
ing him the Company’s_ hindrance, it 
pleased the gentleman to style me with the 
name of knave, puritan knave, and prying 
knave and threadbare knave, menacing that if 
I had been to stay he would have dealt with me 
in another manner. But alas! in the one I 
come far short of my duty towards God (yet 





wish I could be more zealous for God's glory) 
and so in that kind deserve not the name of 
a Puritan. Secondly, as touching poverty, 
I acknowledge it to be just punishment for 
my sins, yet poverty no vice but to the 
vicious. Lastly, if in our honourable masters’ 
service to stand for that which is reasonable 
and to withstand things unconscionable deserves 
to be branded with the name of prying knave, 
then am I justly so styled.” 


This he finds hard to bear, 


‘*yet God I trust will so assist me with His 
grace as that those things shall not discourage 
me, but I will endeavour by all possible means 
in all things to discharge a good conscience, 
first towards God, and next towards our honour- 
able employers.” 

On the 24th of March, 1617, Connock 
reached Ispahan, the capital, but found 
that the Shah was far away on the borders 
of his kingdom, carrying on war with the 
Turks. Connock had to remain at the 
capital till his colleagues arrived with the 
presents intended for his Majesty, of whom 
he writes: ‘‘The king is a tyrant and cuts 
off heads everywhere.” After a long and 
tedious journey, ‘“‘ wherein we endured not 
only the fervent heat of the day, but also 
the pinching cold of the night,” the factors, 
with their throng of camels laden with 
cloth and steel and spices, came to 
Shiraz, ‘‘where, not only by the Chan, 
the second man of the empire, but also 
by the chief officers of the city, we were 
bid welcome.” Baker, 

“being appointed to make his residence 
there with some quantity of goods to make 
trial of that place, immediately seemed no 
longer to be commanded, but to have sole 
power of himself to do as he listed; and so 
out of a haughty and proud mind (he being 
come to an extreme height of pride) slighted 
Mr. Connock’s order, and nothing but as he 
pleased to be accomplished, but almost in all 
things annihilated, which I grieved to see, 
especially how he protracted time to the Com- 

any’s detriment, having vainly and idly spent 
in Shirdz 25 days.” 

Then camels were brought in haste to 

load the goods, and George Pley and 
Edward Pettus started for the capital 
with the presents and a portion of the 
merchandise, and on the 10th of May they 
arrived at ‘‘ Ipahan,” 
‘‘the chief and principal city of the empire 
and the seat of the king, to which place the sub- 
jects merchants (of) the bordering princes, by 
land as well as by sea, from most parts of India 
(Ormoz the port-town) have commerce and 
trade. The Portingalls do receive thereby a 
great custom and benefit, by report worth more 
than the toll they have in any their towns in 
India ; yet of late years much impaired to what 
it was. I hope to live to see their pride to havea 
fall and that town to come to nothing, which 
is the desire of this people. They are generally 
hated here ; the reason they have been so per- 
fidious and base lying people. By report the king 
hath spake publicly that they never yet told 
him a true tale. There is better expectation of 
us. We have more courteous use of the common 
people than ever they had, and more respect of 
the great ones. I have observed at Sirash and 
since my coming hither how the people make 
show of our welcome (God knows their hearts), 
daily presenting us with fruits and other victuals 
for our spendings. The general report noised 
here abroad (is) that we can demand nothing 
of the king in reason which will be denied us.” 


Connock started from Ispahan about 
June 27th, ‘to take his journey towards the 
king to articulate with him towards our 





particular commerce,”’ and on reaching the 
Court of the Shah obtained from him, “ not- 
withstanding our adversaries practised pre- 
ventions,” the desired concessions. From 
Connock’s successful mission date the 
friendly relations between England and 
Persia. 

The present instalment of the original 
correspondence contains only two letters from 
Sir Thomas Roe, both on the question of the 
Persian mission :— 

‘*The editor has therefore thought it desir- 
able to add in the appendix (from British 
Museum, Add. MS. 6115) six unpublished 
letters written by the ambassador at this time 


which deal more particularly with Indian 
affairs.” 
They are of value, but their proper 


place would be in an appendix to Roe’s own 
diary, which has been admirably edited by 
Mr. Foster for the Hakluyt Society. 

The most interesting letter in the volume 
before us is from Capt. Henry Pepwell to 
the East India Company, “aboard the 
Charles at sea the 7th March, 1616.” Some 
years ago (Atheneum, No. 3064, Novem- 
ber 21st, 1896) we told at length, from ‘A 
Voyage to East India,’ by Edward Terry, 
the story of the sea-fight between an 
English fleet of four ships and a very large 
“Portugal carrack”’ bound for Goa, and 
Pepwell in his letter amplifies Terry’s 
account. After Capt. Josephs, ‘‘ our worthy 
General,” was wounded, Henry Pepwell, 
captain of the Unicorn, went on board the 
Charles, and was there made a sorrowful 
beholder of his death. 

‘* Night by this time approaching, we fell to 

consultation how to proceed in our business. 
And first, according to your Worships’ instruc- 
tions, we opened a box No. I°, wherein was 
found your pleasure that I should supply our 
deceased commander’s place; which was no 
sooner read and made known but Mr. Connocke 
propounded to have His Majesty’s commission 
openly read, making a question whether I 
might offer any further force against the 
carrack. I answered that his question was 
unbeseeming and out ofseason, our late General’s 
body, torn in pieces at that time bleeding before 
our eyes, challenging me to revenge his death, 
which I then made promise to do so, else to die 
therefor ; and that as in his lifetime myself was 
never curious or inquisitive of more than he 
would freely impart unto me nor never gainsaid 
his commands, so was I confident he would 
not attempt anything that was not justifiable ; 
upon assured trust whereof I would prosecute 
our just revenge, which being performed I 
should have then sufficient leisure to peruse and 
examine His Majesty’s commission ; which the 
rest of the consult(ation) approving, he ceased 
further opposition.” 
Pepwell confirms Terry’s more — 
account of the Portuguese commander’s 
stubborn defence of his ship against 
superior numbers, his chivalrous refusal to 
escape by extinguishing his lights and 
slipping away in the darkness. He also 
bears testimony to his gallant opponent’s 
bravery and skill :— 

‘‘ Although they of the carrack proffered us 
the first violence and showed themselves cause- 
lessly our enemies, yet I will not deprive them 
of their deserved commendations. They behaved 
themselves with wonderful resolution; their 
gunners better than I ever knew before in 
Spanish or Portugall ships, which I truly 
believe were English and Dutch, seldom or 
never missing our hulls or sails, The ship we 
judged to be of the burden of fifteen hundred 
tons, sailing very well and yare of steerage.” 
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The letters from Surat and its subordinate 
factories contain nothing of importance. 
The lives lived by our countrymen two 
hundred years ago in Bombay, Bengal, and 
Madras have already been recorded, and the 
tale of the petty jealousies and squabbles in 
the factories is apt to become wearisome. 
Life in a factory must have been very 
similar to life on board ship. 

The six letters from Japan deal chiefly 
with Cocks’s journey to the Court described 
in the last volume. Richard Cocks, writing 
from “‘ Firando (Hirado) in Japon, the 16th 
of January, 1616 (1617),’? advised their 
worships that 
*‘here is silver in great abundance, and liberty 
to carry it out at pleasure; but it is not to be 
procured with English commodities, but rather 
with raw silk (being the staple commodity), with 
ae silk stuffs, viz., velvets, satins, taffetas, 

C. 

To procure the silk stuff the factory must 
be possessed 

‘* of a great sum of ready coin or plate (silver), 
and then afterwards the profit arising thereof 
will suffice to provide Bantam and other factories 
without sending any more out of England, it 
being a thing so distasteful to the state as your 
Worships advises it is.” 

Some of the English commodities Cocks 
considered might be ‘‘ vented,” as broadcloth, 
tin, steel, and lead, “‘in great quantities,’’ 
but for gallipots, tables, books, thread, 
looking-glasses, pictures, ‘‘no man offereth 
to buy them.” At the close of the letter 
he informs their worships :— 

‘*The pictures of the planets and others of 

high price which came in these ships, and cost 
31. sterling per piece, were wrapped together 
face to face and as it seemeth were not dry : so 
that in opening of them one spoiled another, 
and not all of them together worth a penny, 
being utterly defaced. And had they come in 
their full beauty could never have sold here 
for a quarter part of the money they cost in 
England. So it is no sending [sic] such matters 
into these parts, for they esteem a painted sheet 
of paper with a horse, a ship or a bird more 
than they do such a rich picture. Neither will 
any one give 6d. for that fair picture of the 
Conversion of St. Paul.” 
The Japanese were, no doubt, wise in 
preferring a sheet of paper with a horse, a 
ship, or a bird to that fair picture of the 
Conversion of St. Paul. 

While Cocks was at the emperor’s Court, 
the admiral of the sea ‘was very earnest 
with Mr. William Adames to have him pilot 
of a voyage they pretended to the northward 
to make conquest of certain islands, as he 
said rich in gold.” But Adames excused 
himself on the ground that he was a servant 
of the Company. Cocks discovered that the 
Japanese verily thought that their desire 
to proceed northward was not “for any 
passages,” but to find out some rich 
islands. 

“* Yet I told the Admiral to the contrary, and 
told him that my opinion was that he might do 
better to put it into the Emperor’s mind to 
make a conquest of the Manillas and drive 
those small crew of Spaniards from thence, it 
being so near unto Japan, they having con- 
quered the Sequeas already. He was not un- 
willing to listen hereunto and said he would 
communicate the matter to the Emperor. And 
out of doubt it would be an easy matter for the 
Emperor to do it if he take it in hand.” 


There are many miscellaneous topics we 
should like to notice, but the sand ea run 





out. The notes which elucidate the text 
will be welcome to historical students, who 
appreciate the difficulties of research the 
editor has overcome, and know how neces- 
sary such labours are for the correct 
appreciation of the events narrated in the 
original documents. The notes on William 
Methwold, Thomas Herbert, and the first 
instance of the infliction of capital punish- 
ment upon an Englishman in India are 
good examples of what such things should 
be. They contain a large amount of 
valuable and interesting information bearing 
on the subject, packed in the smallest space. 
The editor acknowledges the assistance he 
has received from Miss E. B. Sainsbury, 
‘“‘who was entrusted with the making of 
the necessary copies for the text and the 
indexing of the volume.” The transcripts, 
we are told, have been compared with the 
originals by the editor, in order to ensure 
‘complete accuracy.’’ Complete accuracy is a 
vain dream in a peccable world, but we have 
discovered no apparent errors in the text. 
In our review of the first volume of this 
series (Atheneum, No. 3620) we protested 
against the original manuscripts not being 
reproduced in faithful typography. We are 
pleased to find that the present editor gives 
the original orthography, not only in the 
case of names of places (as in the first 
volume), but also in the case of names of 
persons, 
“coins, weights and measures, commercial pro- 
ducts, and so on; also with words of foreign 
origin, the spelling of which in English fashion 
may be of special interest to the philologist.” 
After making so great a breach in the 
series, it would have been better to print 
in the present volume the documents 
verbatim et literatim. To modernize spell- 
ing, or in any way tamper with ancient 
documents, renders them untrustworthy 
to the student of history; but if you do 
modernize the spelling of the original MS. 
it is desirable that it should be done 
throughout, for then you consistently 
smooth the path of the general reader, who 
does not regard, and takes no interest in, 
original documents. This volume, like its 
predecessors, is well printed on good paper, 
as a book containing important historical 
materials should be printed. 








A History of English Literature (600—1900). 
By E. Engel. Translated from the 
German. Revised by Hamley Bent. 
(Methuen & Co.) 

Ir is always interesting to get outside 

views, and for this reason Prof. Engel’s 

history, translated by various hands, may 
be read with attention. Onthe other hand, 
one has a pretty good idea by this time of 
the differences between cultivated German 
and English taste in English, and one can 
hardly expect to find the enormous mass of 
English literature duly placed and judged 
by any except those who have a birthright in 
the language, who are, to use Jane Austen’s 
phrase, ‘‘intimate by instinct” with those 
nuances of effect which a critic of style 
must appreciate. Right admiration of 


English to an Englishman is a reflex action, 
or should be; to others a faculty late 
acquired, laboured and uncertain in the 
working. Whether these things are so or 
not, it is impossible not to be astounded at 





many of the judgments exhibited in these 


pages. The book has reached a fourth 
edition in Germany, and from an issue of 
1894 the present translation, which retains 
too many traces of foreign idiom, has been 
made. Extracts, chiefly of poems, are in- 
serted, and the chapters are concluded by 
brief bibliographies. These are inadequate 
for the English student, because they give 
foreign monographs the preference over 
English, and fail to recognize the gaps filled 
since 1894. The reviser should have been 
diligent here, since the last few years have 
been notable for reprints of English 
classics. We have had, for instance, Prof. 
Bury’s admirable edition of Gibbon’s 
‘History,’ and Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s of Gib- 
bon’s autobiography. We have a modern 
issue of Shaftesbury’s ‘Characteristics’ 
(1900), and enough work on Donne to 
render the scanty information, ‘Donne, 
poems by Grosart,” grotesquely inadequate. 
These sections contain unduly severe com- 
ments by Prof. Engel on his English pre- 
decessors, which his own work does not 
qualify him to make. In fact, in its present 
form it is not a credit to any one concerned. 

The brevity of judgment necessary in 
such an extensive survey as this — in- 
tended for ‘‘the more intelligent class of 
readers, teachers, and matured students ”— 
is a difficult thing to achieve. An adjective 
or two for a life’s work, a paragraph for 
a great influence, need the most delicate 
sort of compression—it is hit or miss; there 
is no room to dodge and palter with points 
of view, extenuating circumstances, or pre- 
sumably invigorating contrasts. We are glad 
to find that Prof. Engel, as a rule, avoids 
the ingenious and unmeaning paraphrases 
which hide the ignorance, or, at any rate, 
show nothing of the knowledge, of many 
compilers. But his writing is very common- 
place, cheerily pedantic, and yet almost 
philistine in its expressions. It contains 
some flourishes which add little to the 
meaning, such as the “‘ brazen portals ” which 
are the property of “‘ genuine drama” on 
p- 120, and reappear as the ‘‘ brazen gates 
of human fate” on p. 377. These things 
make a great difference to the attractiveness 
of a book, but are, it may be urged, com- 
paratively venial, largely a difference of 
style between nations. A much more 
important matter is the mass of absolute 
mistakes and misconceptions which any 
well - equipped scholar should deprecate, 
though the superficial study of modern 
criticism often leaves such things unnoticed. 

Not to weary our readers, we select only 
a few points out of many. We begin 
with Shakespeare, because we are able to 
congratulate the professor on his lengthy 
disquisition thereon. It supplies some 
detail not usually included in such volumes 
as this, and is full of sound sense, though 
it allows extravagant space for the idle 
imaginings which periodically amaze and 
amuse real students of Shakspeare. But in 
this section there is much to correct. The 
translation makes ‘‘Sharpe” instead of 
Thorpe print the Sonnets, misquotes one of 
the best known of them, and refers to a 
portrait “in this book” which does not 
exist, while Ben Jonson’s line on Shak- 
speare’s classical education is given in three 
various forms. We read of ‘ Garrick’s 
triumph as the interpreter of Shakespeare’s 
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characters (from 1714).”’ This date is just 
two years before Garrick was born, that 
event taking place in 1716, not 1717 as a 
later page has it. The professor affirms 
that ‘‘expressions such as ‘the tooth of 
time....... are Shakespeare’s alone.’”?’ We 
refer him and his reviser to Ovid, ‘ Met.’ 
xv. 234-6 :— 

Tempus edax rerum, tuque, invidiosa vetustas, 

Omnia destruitis, vitiataque dentibus evi 

Paulatim lenta consumitis omnia morte. 

The book is modern and fashionable in 
its depreciation of the Latin and Greek 
classics, but we may hint that they do con- 
tain a few notable expressions for those who 
know them. 

Turning to Milton, we find that ‘Comus’ 

‘tis a graceful dramatic idyll abounding in 
lyrically coloured descriptions, but of no higher 
poetical value; it is certainly the poem which 
least of all exhibits Milton’s distinguishing cha- 
racteristics. Nor can his ‘ Lycidas,’ an elegy 
written soon afterwards on the death of a com- 
panion of his youth, lay claim to permanent 
importance.” 
What will the ‘“maturer student”? make 
of this? As to some of the facts, he will 
say, like the jungle folk, that they need no 
telling, he knew them ten seasons ago; and 
he will say the same to us when, with 
crowds of competent witnesses, we dissent 
as strongly as possible from these con- 
clusions. Both ‘Lycidas’ and ‘ Comus’ 
are characteristic of Milton, the supreme 
artist in style, the maker of lines unsur- 
passed in English. ‘Lycidas’ is, as 
Tennyson finely said, ‘‘a touchstone of 
poetic taste.” It will be permanently im- 
portant as long as poetry is read. We gather 
from other indications that the professor has 
not much interest in the exquisite command 
of metre which is one of its claims to that 
importance, a claim, we may add, which 
modern verse-writers might examine with 
advantage. Altogether the views of poetry 
in this book are extraordinary. Keats, who 
died ‘‘ at the age of twenty-four ” (p. 396) or 
“‘ at the age of twenty-six ’’ (p. 394)—there 
is a reference from one page to the other to 
clinch the inaccuracy—will be remembered, 
our critic is good enough to assure us, 
by ‘‘ ‘Endymion,’ and some valuable shorter 
poems.” Only one of the famous and un- 
equalled odes is considered sufficiently valu- 
able for special mention, and the poet gets 
less than half the space devoted to Tom 
Moore’s cheap singsong sweetmeats. Here 
is some different criticism of Keats’s poetry, 
the kind of criticism which we thought the 
universal assent of those who know had 
established since the days of Christopher 
North and the fierce infamy of attacks long 
since repented :— 

‘* Shakespearian it is; not imitative, indeed, 

of Shakespeare, but Shakespearian, because its 
expression has that rounded perfection and 
felicity of loveliness of which Shakespeare is the 
great master.” 
This is the view of Matthew Arnold, whom 
the professor calls ‘‘a poet below mediocrity, 
a narrow-minded critic.” Whatever excep- 
tion be taken to Arnold’s criticism, he is 
taking, if he has already not taken, his 
place as the third great Victorian poet. 

We will give some idea of the views of 
the professor on Coleridge, and then leave 
the poets alone without correcting further 
mistakes and misconceptions :— 





‘* Of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834), the 

third poet of the Lake School, it may be said: 
We are sorry to see you in such company. He 
had a great deal of the old English joviality and 
sprightliness. He is the most talented, the 
most amiable, and the most popular of the Lake 
School.” 
Are these adjectives to satisfy a critic? And 
Coleridge jovial in the old English sense, or, 
indeed, any sense! He was a master of 
monologue, he enjoyed good listeners, like 
most big talkers, but the ample accounts we 
have of him lay no stress on his sprightli- 
ness. Lamb and others of his circle 
deserved to be called lively, but to Cole- 
ridge, dreamer, metaphysician, politician, 
the epithet is ludicrously inappropriate. 
There is no hint of his importance as a 
master of metre, but we will quote, to be 
fair, the account of ‘The Ancient Mariner’ 
and leave our readers to criticize it :— 

‘“¢The Ancient Mariner’ (1797) shows Cole- 
ridge’s poetical merits and weakness most 
clearly. We find in it brilliant fancy, great 
command of language and talent for producing 
attractive poetry ; but we also cannot fail to see 
the hollowness of the groundwork underlying 
this. Both the contents of ‘The Ancient 
Mariner’ and the handling of the story when 
we examine them closely are so poor, so bald, 
that one would be justified in summing them up 
sarcastically in one of the following sayings : 
‘Never torture an animal for sport!’ or, ‘Do 
net play with firearms !’ The description of the 
ship rotting in the silent ocean, and the dying 
crew, contains some passages of striking beauty, 
but why should the mere shooting of a bird call 
for all this?” 

We turn to the prose writers. There is a 
fair account of the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
with objections to it which have nothing to 
do with literature, which is followed by this 
criticism: ‘‘ Bunyan’s language [in the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’| is exceedingly in- 
sinuating, and lacks vigour; as we read on, 
the style strikes us as unhealthy.” A note 
at the bottom of the page explains: ‘‘‘A 
stylistic softening of the bones’ in the 
original.” Even with this explanation the 
precise meaning is not clear to us. Bunyan’s 
writing seems to us the very marrow of 
straightforward, direct English, vigorous 
and naive rather than insinuating. 

Some four pages are devoted to Defoe. 
The date of his birth is given as 1661, but 
if the professor or his translators had looked 
at the Atheneum of August 23rd, 1890, or 
Prof. Saintsbury’s ‘Short History of Eng- 
lish Literature’ (1898), or Mr. Whitten’s 
more recent ‘ Daniel Defoe,’ or the ‘ Diction- 
ary of National Biography,’ they would have 
seen that it should be put earlier. The letters 
of Defoe, recently published for the first time 
by the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
from the Duke of Portland’s papers, are 
evidently unknown to the reviser, or he 
would have modified the raptures about 
Defoe as ‘‘a citizen with a passionate desire 
to serve the Commonweal,” what is to-day 
called a ‘‘ public-spirited man......in private 
life beyond reproach.” Most ‘public- 
spirited ” men of to-day would not care to 
be proved spies. We are told that Boswell’s 
‘Life of Johnson’ - 


‘*is not so much a ‘life’ as a detailed micro- 
scopic examination ; every word that falls from 
the lips of his beloved hero Johnson is a gem, 
and carefully preserved for posterity. English- 
men have compared Boswell with Goethe’s 
Eckermann. They may resemble each other in 





devotion to their hero ; but, in taste, indeed in 
true affection, honest Eckermann was incom- 
parably superior to his English predecessor.” 
That is all; there is absolutely no hint 
that this biography, whether Boswell was a 
fool or not, is a back every student of litera- 
ture reads, a recognized classic, a living 
masterpiece ever appearing in new forms, 
which has produced a lengthy literature of 
its own. There is nothing in the biblio- 
graphy to point out what edition should be 
read, no reference to Macaulay’s prominent 
contributions to the subject. The merits of 
Southey’s sound and excellent prose are not 
recognized because he was hard on Byron, 
and that is asin that cannot be forgiven. 
A common mistake, since many English 
writers have made it, concerns Mrs. Shelley’s 
‘Frankenstein,’ which ‘‘ relates how a man, 
well brought up and well educated, commits 
the most scandalous crimes.”” The monster, 
who remains anonymous, commits the 
crimes, though his creator, Frankenstein, is 
charged with them. The monster was not 
brought up at all, certainly not “ well 
educated.” His physical and mental 
qualities, so far as one can gather—the book 
is rather vague on the point—were the 
result of a fortuitous selection from the 
occupants of various graves of whose 
education nothing is vouchsafed. We were 
prepared to find a higher value assigned to 
Bulwer’s writing than English opinion 
would allow, but hardly to tolerate a page 
which makes ‘ The Last Days of Pompeii’ 
‘perhaps the most successful of historical 
novels,” and gives four lines and a half to 
Reade, without mentioning ‘The Cloister 
and the Hearth.’ There is no indication that 
Newman is a master of English prose. 
Froude’s “‘ style is as pithy as it is musical, 
and his knowledge marvellous.” Critics of 
Froude have found something else in his 
work marvellous, which is a good deal 
commoner than knowledge and amply 
exemplified in this volume. 

A word or two in conclusion as to the 
details concerning recent years. The title- 
page contains the legend, 600-1900, but 
many omissions make the latter date 
illusory, apart from the fact that the 
translation is made from an edition of 1894. 
Admirers of Stevenson will only find a 
casual reference to him which is not indexed, 
and our two greatest living novelists are 
left unnoticed. Further deficiencies we do 
not propose to mention, though we may be 
permitted to express our surprise that there 
is a mistake even as to Tennyson’s last 
volume. 

We owe, in fact, an apology to our 
readers already for dwelling at length on 
things which may seem too obvious for ani- 
madversion, but we think it important that 
the increasing signs of inaccuracy and 
indolence in the preparation of such books 
as this should receive a little more notice 
than the patronizing complacency of the 
sciolist affords. The work needs severe and 
careful revision. When that process has been 
carried out, it needs more subtlety of appre- 
ciation, more sense of proportion, more 
command and knowledge of English, to 
deserve the serious regard of mature 
students and lovers of our literature. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Nora Lester. By Anna Howarth. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 

Tue interest of this story attaches to the 
evidently veracious picture it gives of life on 
the Dutch and English farms in the South 
African colonies at the time of the outbreak 
of the war, and the subsequent sufferings 
of the British refugees. The opening 
chapters, where the scene is laid in England, 
are dull and conventional. They are merely 
important as giving the key to the after 
events in the careers of the two men who 
had been friends as children in the cold 
shelter of an orphanage, and are later 
brought together by the chances of war in 
a country which each has adopted as his 
own. The plot is elaborate, and the 
manner in which Nora’s fate is intertwined 
with that of the man whom for a time she 
unconsciously ousts from his inheritance is 
ingenious. The characters are distinctive 
and carefully drawn, especially those of 
Gronow Neilson and Nora herself, whilst 
Nora’s father is a fresh and original creation. 
The author is apparently as intimate with 
the characteristics of the Boers as with their 
country, and, whilst fully appreciating their 
good qualities, she gives a forcible example 
of their ‘‘ slimness”’ in the behaviour of the 
Bothas towards their new-found cousin 
Noel. The style of the book is literal and 
heavy, but as a study of the relations be- 
tween the Dutch and English in South 
Africa it succeeds in being both vivid 
and convincing, if only from the un- 
questionable knowledge and care which 
underlie it. 





The Old Bank. By William Westall. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
WE gather from the fly-leaf of this novel 
that it is one of twenty-two works of fiction 
already produced by the author, and we 
may therefore presume that he knows his 
public and supplies what they want. But 
we must confess that we can find nothing 
attractive or interesting in ‘ The Old Bank.’ 
The plot, the characters, and their treatment 
are dull and commonplace; the villain, a 
house and estate agent, is so far from being 
a gentleman, that it seems inconceivable 
that he should be allowed to mix with 
os le of that stamp. The best scene in the 
ook, where the credit of the old bank is 
saved, suffers from comparison with a 
similar one in ‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy.’ 





Kate Bonnet: the Romance of a Pirate's 
Daughter. By Frank R. Stockton. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

Mr. Srocxron’s new story is a romance of 

the West Indies during the second decade 

of the eighteenth century, when pirates were 
many and the opportunities for exciting 
adventure frequent for all who went down 

to the sea in ships. Kate Bonnet was a 

delightful girl, who deserved a better father 

and a kinder stepmother than fate gave her, 
and much entertaining reading is provided 
in the story of how her father took to piracy, 
how she got left behind and fell under the 
charge of good Dame Charter and her son 

Dickory, how she set out to reclaim her father, 

and of all the remarkable adventures that 

befell her and her friends. The pirates are 





for the most part instinct with the spirit 
of comic opera. Yet it is a bright and 
entertaining tale, full of exciting incident, 
and told in a fresh and spirited manner 
that will be best appreciated by youthful 
readers and those of their elders who retain 
a taste for adventurous romance. 








Out of the Cypress Swamp. By Edith 

Rickert. (Methuen & Co.) 
Miss Rickert has written an interesting 
story, reproducing in vivid and realistic 
colours life in and round New Orleans at 
the beginning of the last century, and 
representing in a series of dramatic scenes, 
evidently written con amore and full of local 
colour, the enormous gulf that separated 
white from black, or, indeed, from the 
slightest admixture of black blood, the 
callous brutality of the slave-owner, and 
the helpless hatred of the slave. Inci- 
dentally she presents a lively and vigorous 
picture of pirate life and a vivid description 
of a battle-field. The plot, perhaps, is 
rather slight, and the heroine a little wanting 
in character, but the author’s chief care 
is centred in her hero, and she succeeds in 
arousing and sustaining our interest in his 
chequered career. The book is eminently 
readable, and Miss Rickert may be con- 
gratulated on what we believe to be her 
first novel. 





As Casar’s Wife. 
(Long.) 
Mrs. Gowrne’s new novel is one that will 
not increase her reputation, except, perhaps, 
among those non-critical readers who, pro- 
vided they have a sufficiency of incidents, 
care little for the manner of their presenta- 
tion. A prefatory note vouches for the 
accuracy of the references to “the mad 


By Mrs. Aylmer Gowing. 


King of Bavaria,” and the scenes at Ober - 


Ammergau are written with evident know- 
ledge, but the characters are really too un- 
convincing. We are asked to believe that 
a clever English barrister, who has be- 
friended a Bavarian baroness—Mrs. Gowing’s 
irritating trick of forced alliteration is 
catching—would so act as to lead the lady 
to believe that he reciprocated the love she 
felt for him, would never become conscious 
of her passion, and when secretly engaged 
to the lady of his choice would ask the 
baroness (his fiancée being away in the 
country) to assist him in the decorating and 
furnishing of the home he was preparing for 
his bride ; nay, that when married he would 
fail to realize an obvious situation. The 
wife is weak, the husband, to put it bluntly, 
a fool, the baroness a hopelessly melo- 
dramatic figure. 

‘*T say we have too many people who write 

books, especially women. I should like to see 
all living authors shut up in a lethal chamber, 
and a law passed that no more books were to 
be written for the next hundred years on pain 
of death.” 
Were the law possible which one of Mrs. 
Gowing’s characters here suggests it is 
books such as this that would hasten its 
enactment. 





High Treason: a Romance of the Days of 
George the Second. (Murray.) 

Tuis brightly written story concerns, or 

mainly concerns, the love affairs of Philip 





Selwyn and Sophia Preston—whose initials 
are the same for some purpose—the lady 
being a devout Jacobite, the young man a 
convinced Hanoverian, and the time the 
mid-part of the eighteenth century. Such 
a summary of ‘High Treason’ suffices to 
show that the anonymous author has 
chosen romantic materials out of which to 
weave a plot. The plot, however, is by 
no means intricate, and consists of the 
entangling of Philip by circumstance so that 
he, a firm supporter of King George and 
his ministers, is yet placed by those ministers 
in the Tower on a charge of treason. The 
Young Pretender is, of course, introduced, 
and his mysterious visit to London in 1750, 
when he declared himself to be a Protestant 
in the hope of winning fresh support, is 
worked in, for Philip not only harbours that 
prince, butaids him toescapeand gets himself 
into serious difficulties, from which he is only 
rescued by the bravery and spirit of his 
lady love. Charles Edward is somewhat 
favourably presented; having been be- 
friended by a declared political enemy, he 
magnanimously responds by bidding Sophia 
to refrain from further engaging herself in 
his cause. With many adventurous inci- 
dents, and an eighteenth-century flavour 
emphasized by the introduction of Pelham, 
the Prime Minister, and George Selwyn (as 
cousin of the hero), the story is distinctly 
readable. 





The Star Sapphire. By Mabel Oollins. 
(Treherne. ) 

A NovEL with a purpose is always a risky 
experiment. The author of this temperance 
tract has a literary instinct that almost 
redeems her work from _ controversial 
commonplace. Yet we cannot entirely sym- 
pathize with the ‘‘ Star Sapphire”; she slides 
too easily into love with a man whose 
domestic relations should have put her on 
the side of his wife. He is drawn as 
an ideal character; but no man would 
make him a hero. The poor lady is far 
better off when breaking all bonds of con- 
vention with the detrimental cousin than 
sticking to such a bit of sculptural clay. 
There are some scenes in which the heroine 
is concerned as a hospital nurse that seem 
faithfully described; and there is an 
ecclesiastical hero, a canon, who comes from 
time to time like the god from the machine. 
Our author could do much better, but this 
is not bad. 





The Last Infirmity. By Thomas A. Lewis. 
(White & Co.) 

Tue writer has here endeavoured to represent 
every scene minutely and to put into his sen- 
tences infinitely more than they can contain. 
This is the more unfortunate in that there 
is a good deal of originality in the love of 
the naturalist and the humanist, as they 
label one another in pleasant dalliance. 
When Ethel is tiring in the last lap of her 
energetic novel-writing, prosaic Tom comes 
in and finishes the story. A sentimentalist 
at heart, he forms the complement to his 
unscientific mate. This is not exactly a 
feeble or unattractive story, but it sadly 
lacks simplicity of style. 
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An Exile in Bohemia. By Ernest E. 
Williams. (Greening & Co.) 
Mr. Wit.iAMs’s talent is far better suited 
to the production of such politico-economic 
work as his ‘Made in Germany’ than to 
the writing of fiction. With regard to the 
matter and morality of this story, we think 
the world at large, and the world of young 
ersons in Suburbia in particular, would 
lane been better without either. And as 
the exile of the title and the majority of his 
fellows in this narrative are young and 
suburban, one is justified in assuming that 
the book was intended for the delectation of 
their living contemporaries. A young man, 
growing tired of the monotony of office life 
in the City and quiet respectability in his 
home at Wimbledon, casts in his lot with 
an unsavoury band of socialistic, self- 
deluding, free-loving cranks of both sexes, 
who meet to drink and smoke and revile 
the existing order of things in a little club- 
room near Holborn. He is fascinated by 
the commonplace prettiness of a light-headed 
little actress who has passed through 
several affairs since running away from her 
husband. With eyes upon this girl’s attrac- 
tions, the young man leaves his home, throws 
up his office appointment, and sets up an 
establishment in Chelsea. The young woman 
(who is quite consistent) presently decamps 
with another of the free lovers; November 
comes to make town dull; another emanci- 
pated damsel disappoints our young man by 
refusing to take the actress’s newly vacated 
oa and so, at the last, he returns to 
imbledon to his sorrowing mother and 
his weeping fiancée, by whom he is warmly 
welcomed. His uncle and previous employer 
kindly arranges to purchase a newspaper 
for the young man to edit, and every one 
lives happily ever afterwards. 





The Jewel of Death. By Huan Mee. (Ward, 
Lock & Oo.) 

Iv is scarcely possible for the mere literary 
reviewer to do justice to a production of this 
stamp, the relation of which to literature is 
neither more nor less than that of the highly 
coloured twopenny masterpieces of the 
‘Deadwood Dick’ variety, which, sothe police- 
court records say, are at the root of a good 
deal of youthful Hooliganism. The volume 
is nicely bound and printed, and possesses 
a frontispiece. There is at least one hair- 
raising incident in every chapter, and an 
attempted murder in most. The characters 
are, naturally, not in the least like human 
folk, but they are as active as the clown in 
pantomime. The story is innocent of nasti- 
ness. 


Floating Treasure. By Harry Castlemon. 


(Philadelphia, Coates & Co.) 


Tue floating treasure proves to be a 
barrelful of ambergris which is found by 
a young fisherman of Long Island in the 
extremity of his need. Before he is able to 
dispose of it, of course, it is stolen from him 
and concealed. Of course, also, after a 
brief return to the sea, it is recovered and 
restored by the repentant thief to its right- 
ful owner, who sells the precious, if unpre- 
possessing mass for a large sum, and so 
secures the family fortunes. English boys 
should welcome a story fashioned on such 
familiar lines, though they may be a little 





perplexed by a social system which allows 
a keeper to threaten to ‘‘ report” a poacher 
and a sheriff to “perch” on a dry- 
goods box in front of a store. 


Le Veu de Béatrice. Madame Octave 

Feuillet. (Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 
Mapvame Ocrave Fevritter’s books are 
always unobjectionable and smooth to read, 
but they are a little old-fashioned, and the 
present one belongs markedly to this type, 
inasmuch as it brings in the war of 1870, 
in the time-honoured style, to play a leading 
part in arranging the plot. 








BOOKS ON LONDON. 


London Afternoons: Chapters on the Social 
Life, Architecture, and Records of the Great 
City and its Neighbourhood. By W. J. Loftie. 
(Cassell & Co.)—Mr. Loftie says in his preface 
that it is a serious thing ‘‘to add another 
to the number of London books.’’ This is 
true, but readers will welcome a new book 
from his pen, because he has always something 
fresh to say on well-worn themes. We do not 
invariably agree with his views, but these are 
always stimulating, well stated, and worthy of 
consideration. The title of the book scarcely 
does justice to the variety and interest of its 
contents. The various chapters might perhaps 
have been better arranged. For instance, 
we have an account of old St. Paul’s in the 
sixth chapter, of Wren’s St. Paul’s in the 
thirteenth, and of the library of St. Paul’s in 
the twenty-first. Otherwise the sequence 
is fairly consecutive. We begin with the 
London of five centuries ago; then follow 
Newgate, ancient rivers, City companies, City 
churches, Guildhall, Canonbury, Buckingham 
Palace, ending with London a century ago 
and Kensington. Of places outside London 
there are King’s Langley, Berkhampstead, 
Tring, and Guildford. The chapter on the 
library of St. Paul’s is of considerable interest, 
as Mr. Loftie describes more fully some of the 
documents only briefly abstracted in Sir H. 
Maxwell Lyte’s valuable Report published by 
the Historical MSS. Commission. One of 
these documents contains the earliest list of 
aldermen, dated between 1100 and 1110. 
Another refers to the ‘ Warda Episcopi,’ show- 
ing that the Bishop of London was an alder- 
man. Mr. Loftie suggests that the bishop as 
alderman was responsible for the ecclesiastical 
government, as his brother alderman the Port- 
reeve was responsible for the civil govern- 
ment. We have, however, still very much to 
learn respecting the aldermen immediately 
after the Conquest. We know that they were 
responsible for their own wards; but when 
Mr. Horace Round discovered the oath of the 
Commune, there was no mention in it of 
aldermen as members of the Mayor’s council. 
We greatly need information as to when the 
aldermen took their present position in the 
government of the City. Another interesting 
point relates to the marriage of the clergy. 
Mr. Loftie writes, ‘‘The number of men who 
are named as sons of priests in the manuscripts 
is very striking.’’ Dean Milman would have 
made Bishop FitzNeal a bastard because his 
father was Bishop of Ely :— 

“ But at this same time—the middle of the twelfth 

century—at least fourteen of the prebendaries of 
St. Paul’s were sons of priests, and among them we 
find Angar, the father of Turstin, the Archbishop of 
York.” 
The Londoners of the-Middle Ages were ex- 
pert sailors, and in constant communication 
with France. This, however, was an easy 
voyage then, as is set forth very clearly by 
Mr. Loftie:— 

“The Londoner of a thousand years ago could 
take his largest as well as his smallest boat from 
London Bridge to within ten miles from the French 





coast in smooth water all the year round...... He 
sailed down the Thames to Reculver, where he 
entered the Wantsome ; or leaving the main stream 
of the Thames at Sheerness he could make his way 
by the Swale; from Reculver he passed by the 
antsome to Ebbsfleet near Richborough. Here 
he reached a wider passage, sheltered by the Good- 
wins, which seem to have been islands bet»re the 
Norman Conquest. He lay behind them in safety 
till a favourable wind and tide took him across 
eight or ten miles of sea, after which he reached 
anchorage again.” 
Many Londoners must have remarked the 
female busts on some of the houses in Long 
Acre and Upper St. Martin’s Lane. These 
houses belong to the Mercers’ Company, and 
the figures represent its arms—a demi-virgin, 
in allusion to the Virgin Mary. Mr. Loftie 
tells us that at the Mercers’ processions, 
down to 1686, there was always present ‘‘a 
young and beautiful gentlewoman,’’ who, 
with hair dishevelled, sat on a lofty chariot 
drawn by nine white Flanders horses. She 
was attired in silk covered with jewels, and 
wore a coronet of gold on her head. She also 
sat at the banquets at a table by herself, and 
all she had to do was to eat her dinner and 
look pretty. This book is fully illustrated. 

Ancient Royal Palaces in and near London. 
Drawn in Lithography by Thomas R. Way. 
With Notes compiled by Frederic Chapman. 
(Lane.)—Mr. Way has added another volume 
to his excellent series of lithographic views of 
London and its environs, and in it he has 
somewhat departed from his former plan of 
devoting his attention almost entirely to 
exteriors. In the present book, which con- 
tains twenty-four views of former and present 
palaces, there are several interiors—notably 
Queen Anne’s Chamber at Hampton Court, 
which serves as a frontispiece, and West- 
minster Hall. The subject is a good one, and 
there is much in what Mr. Way says in his 
preface :— 

‘*In these thirteen palaces, or remains of palaces, 

near London erected by the ancestors of King 
Edward VIL., the nation possesses a more splendid 
collection of buildings of the kind than any other 
country can boast.” 
The palaces in the environs—Windsor Castle 
and Hampton Court—are the glories of our 
country, and Mr. Way does justice to both. 
The former is truly the finest palace in 
Europe. St. James’s cannot be called either 
splendid or handsome, but it is eminently pic- 
turesque and rich in associations, besides 
bearing a name which is renowned in history. 
The views of it in this book are excellent. 
Mr. Way is particularly successful in com- 
bining truth of treatment with a delicate 
sense of the picturesque, and he is very happy 
in the introduction of foliage in some of his 
pictures, as in those of Kew, Kensington, Rich- 
mond, &c.; but this praise must not be taken 
as a disparagement of the street views, such 
as that of St. James’s Street, which does 
ample justice to its beautiful situation. 
Mr. Way has shown wisdom in leaving out 
the King’s chief palace, for not only is 
Buckingham Palace comparatively modern, 
but it also possesses one of the poorest fronts 
in London. The gardens and the garden front 
might, however, have made a good picture. 
Mr. Way’s drawings are the main point 
of the book, but a word of praise may be 
given to Mr. Chapman’s notes, which are 
adequate and to the point. Greenwich Hos- 
pital is a work of genius unlike any other 
building in the country, and in the descrip- 
tion justice is scarcely done to the work of 
Wren and Vanbrugh. Respecting the position 
of the scaffold erected for the execution of 
Charles I., it is written :— 

“The scaffold was before the two windows 
nearest to Charing Cross, and a hole was broken 
through the wall to give access to it, the windows 
at that time being all filled up with masonry.” 

It is rather difficult to fix authoritatively the 
exact position, but it is fairly certain that a 
passage at the side of the Banqueting House 
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was made for the king to pass on to the scaf- 
fold, which occupied the whole of the street 
front, and that the block was placed in front 
of the middle one of the seven windows. 


Imperial London. By Arthur H. Beavan. 
With Sixty Illustrations by Hanslip Fletcher. 
(Dent & Co.)—So much has been written 
respecting the London of to-day that at 
first sight the necessity for a new work 
going over the same ground is not apparent, 
but Mr. Beavan has arranged his materials 
with so much skill, and joined together so well 
the details of the life of the town with an 
account of its topographical features, that we 
welcome his lively sketches of the different 
sides of London life as exhibited in the chap- 
ters on royalty and modern London; eccle- 
siastical buildings; official, legislative and 
diplomatic, legal, criminal, mercantile, gastro- 
nomic, locomotive, utilitarian, philanthropic, 
fashionable, theatrical, literary, and journal- 
istic London. There is little, perhaps, new 
to the experienced Londoner, but those who 
are not well acquainted with the vast city 
will gain from Mr. Beavan’s book a very 
real insight into its varied world. In the 
treatment of so large a subject some errors 
are excusable, and we may note on.or two 
without thereby condemning the '.ook. Re- 
ferring to the Inns of Chancery. we find this 
note: ‘‘ Danes Inn, Wych Stre st, still exists 
in name, and in fact as a nevrow corridor of 
lawyers’ residential chamb«rs.’’ The name of 
Danes Inn is practical’y a fraud which has 
deceived many. The site was up to 1853 
occupied by the ‘‘ Angel,’’ an old galleried 
inn of great historic interest, which was then 
pulled down, ordinary buildings being run up 
in its place, which were first styled St. 
Clement’s Chambers, and then DanesInn. The 
famous figure of a black boy, once in Clement’s 
Inn, isnot there now, as Mr. Beavan supposes. 
Some years ago it was presented to the Society 
of the Inner Temple, and stands in the Inner 
Temple Gardens. Although removed, it still 
finds its home among the lawyers who were so 
cruelly maligned in the epigram which was 
once found stuck upon the figure during its 
early life in Clement’s Inn :— 

From cannibals thou fledst in vain ; 
Lawyers less quarter give ; 
The first won’t eat you till you ’re slain, 
The last will do’t alive. 
The pretty garden house in Clement’s Inn, 
with its grass plot in front, is also gone. 

In the chapter on ‘ Romantic London’ there 
is a reference to the set of chambers of Mr. 
Grewgious in Staple Inn (‘ Edwin Drood ’), over 
the door of which was ‘‘ the mysterious inserip- 


tion : a Mr. Beavan should have supplied 
747 

the solution of themystery. It has been a laud- 
able custom at the Inns of Court and Inns 
of Chancery to put up an inscription when 
any new buildings were raised, with the date 
and the initials of the Treasurer or Principal 
of the Inn for the time being. In the Inns of 
Court the letter T for Treasurer heads the 
inscription, which in the Inns of Chancery is 
replaced by P for Principal. Although this 
fact ought to be well known, we believe that 
these tablets are a puzzle to many. Mr. 
Beavan, in describing the swearing-in of the 
new Lord Mayor, has fallen into the error of 
taking the special for the general. He men- 
tions the names of certain of the City com- 
panies represented at the ceremony as if they 
were always present, while, in fact, the repre- 
sentatives of the companies change from year 
to year in accordance with the change of Mayor 
and sheriffs. The majority of the plates, which 
are in black and white, are excellent, and illus- 
trate modern London very fully; but some 
few, which are tinted a brickdust red, rather 
spoil the harmony of the volume. 











CHINA. 


China in Convulsion. By Arthur H. Smith. 
With Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. (Oli- 
phant, Anderson & Ferrier.)—That Mr. Smith 
took up his pen seems to have been due to a 
suggestion made by Sir Robert Hart in a 
letter quoted in the second volume, in which 
the writer impresses on him the importance of 
placing on record an authentic chronicle of 
recent events for the use of future historians. 
No better choice of an editor could have been 
made, and we welcome these two volumes as 
containing the most farseeing and trustworthy 
account of the outbreak, and the causes which 
led up to it, that has yet appeared. It is 
apparent throughout his pages that Mr. Smith 
is virtually in accord with Sir Robert Hart 
in his estimate of the provocations on the part 
of foreigners which brought about the up- 
rising. Foremost among these he places the 
disregard shown by Europeans for the feelings 
and prejudices of the Chinese. ‘‘ It is a say- 
ing of great antiquity in China,’’ writes Mr. 
Smith, ‘‘ that on entering a village one should 
learn what is customary there.’’ This saying 
indicates one of those guiding rules which it 
would always be wise to follow, and it is 
eminently one which is trodden under foot by 
Europeans in China. So generally recognized 
is this that Chang Chihtung and others con- 
sider that ‘‘ceremony is almost non-existent 
among Westerns’’; and Mr. Smith illustrates 
this by the instance of a typical promoter of 
syndicates. ‘‘ This personage,’’ he says, 


‘is a busy man of the world, who does not by any 
means come all the way to China for his health. 
What he wants, he wants, and he wants it now. 
With his hat cocked upon one side, his cigar in his 
mouth, his hands in the pockets of his monkey- 
jacket, he strides into a yamén and tells ‘the old 
fossil’ what he—the promoter—just come to town, 
wants and must have. He will listen to no nonsense, 
will take no excuses, has no time to waste, perhaps 
issues his ultimatum and is off. He is engaged in 
the airy task of what Mr. Kipling calls ‘trying to 
case the East,’ and not improbably with the usual 
results.”’ 


But the disregard shown to the prejudices 
of the people is displayed in more important 
matters than in personal brusqueness, and in 
this regard Mr. Smith, though a missionary 
himself, holds that individuals among his 
fellow-workers have been by no means blame- 
less. The presentation of Christian doctrine 
to the people is too often brought about in a 
way Offensive to their most cherished beliefs 
and traditions; and their most hallowed rites 
are not unfrequently treated as superstitious 
blasphemies. The much-vexed question of 
ancestral worship is a case in point. In the 
seventeenth century the question as to the 
religious or civil aspect of the rite was submitted 
to K’anghsi, ‘‘ the greatest monarch who ever 
occupied the throne of China,’’ and his decision 
was that the rite was a civil rite and was in no 
way religious. Notwithstanding this finding the 
Pope of that day declared in a contrary sense, 
and thus undertook ‘‘to tell the subjects of 
the Emperor of China that the Emperor was 
wrong on atechnical matter of Chinese inter- 
pretation.’’ The sameanti-native view is held 
by the Protestant bodies, who refuse to allow 
their converts to join in the memorial rites 
which have so potent an influence in binding 
together members of families and clans. Mr. 
Smith indicates other and still more active 
complaints that the Chinese have against the 
foreigners, and there can be no doubt that the 
various seizures of land, under the guise of 
leases, which have lately been perpetrated set 
the needed spark to the smouldering dis- 
content which had been aroused by other 
issues. The appropriation of Kiaochou by the 
Germans, of Port Arthur by the Russians, 
and of Wei-hai-wei by ourselves has been 
bitterly resented by the Chinese, and who can 
blame them? Mr. Smith sums up the causes of 
the outbreak in these words :— 





“The peculiar character of the rising cannot be 
too often nor too clearly pointed out as due to the 
fact that it was first tolerated, then fostered, and 
still later directed by the Chinese government. Itg 
primary sources were race-hatred and the political 
aggressions of western nations. Yet the universal 
and deep-seated animosity to the claims and to the 
practices of the Roman Catholic Church throughout 
the Empire has added greatly to the fury and to 
the bitterness of the attacks, and will contribute 
materially to the difficulty of a permanent settle. 
ment. A frank recognition of this indisputable fact 
will be of the greatest service to the interests of the 
Chinese people, and to the peaceful spread of the 
religion which, for the welfare of that people, has 
endured so much persecution and suffered so many 
martyrdoms.” 

It is not to be forgotten also that the adop- 
tion of many of the appliances of civilization 
inflicts temporary lossand misery upon count- 
less daily workers, who, by the introduction, 
for example, of railways, and of steamers on 
the inland waters, find that their occupation 
is gone. Of this Mr. Smith furnishes a case 
in point :— 

“The innumerable houseboats plying on the Pei 

Ho thrown out of activity by the Peking railway, 
the countless two-mule carts plying between Tient- 
sin and Peking,and the whole population of Tung- 
chou, a city which bitterly fought the er | and 
was then ruined by its opening elsewhere, all fur- 
nish swarms of deadly foes to the concrete intro- 
duction of the ways of the West into the ways of the 
soporific East, just sufficiently awake to resent the 
intrusion.” 
It cannot be denied that the Chinese have 
something to say for themselves in this matter, 
and no one can read the present work without 
being impressed by the fact. But as to the 
way in which the popular dissatisfaction found 
vent nothing can be said in extenuation. Mr, 
Smith gives a full and graphic account of the 
siege of the Legations, which once more brings 
out vividly the extraordinary cowardice of the 
Chinese and the consummate coolness and 
courage shown by the defenders. Mr. Smith’s 
work is profusely illustrated from photographs, 
and forms a most interesting compendium of 
the whole history of the latest rising of the 
East against the West, and of the motives 
which actuated the principal instigators of 
the movement, 


The Land of the Blue Gown. By Mrs. 
Archibald Little. (Fisher Unwin.) — Mrs. 
Little has an intimate knowledge of certain 
phases of China life, and she writes with 
enthusiasm. Her works are, therefore, 
always interesting, though many will feel that 
on her special hobbies—missionaries, opium, 
and foot-binding—she is not altogether con- 
vineing. We are told, for example, that foot- 
binding materially affects the health of the 
women, and through them the health of the 
nation. The best answer to this assertion is 
to point to the people as we see them at the 
present day. Both physically and mentally 
they are excellent types of humanity, and 
it is certain that neither foot-binding nor 
opium - smoking has had on them those 
deteriorating effects that we have often heard 
described. That women suffer from the 
fashion of foot-binding there can be no ques- 
tion, but the results prove that the consequent 
evils have been greatly exaggerated, At the 
same time, we wish all success to the Natural 
Feet Society, of which Mrs. Little is a repre- 
sentative, and it is much to be hoped that the 
recent imperial edict recommending the aboli- 
tion of the habit may exercise a wholesome 
influence on Chinese mothers. The Manchu 
women have never adopted the fashion, and 
the Dowager Empress has now, therefore, both 
by example and precept, exhorted her 
benighted Chinese sisters to conform to the 
better way. Opium-smoking is another habit 
against which Mrs. Little rails in good set 
terms. Incidentally, however, she furnishes @ 
most convincing apology for the practice in 
certain circumstances. On p. 261 she writes: 


“ How in this [Szech’uan] climate, where there is 
no evaporation, and the inns are reeking with per- 
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tual moisture, travellers survive wet weather can be 
attributed only to the wonderful hardihood of this 
opium-smoking race. It would kill a European, and 
hence at this season we can hardly venture to be 
away from home more than two or three days at a 
time.” 

In such a climate, as in the fens of Lincoln- 
shire, opium is of direct benefit to the people. 
In cases where undue doses are taken its effects 
doubtless are harmful, but its detractors over- 
shoot the mark when they condemn it, “‘ horse, 
foot, and dragoons,’’ and deny it the beneficial 
qualities which it undoubtedly possesses. 
Some of the earlier and later chapters of Mrs. 
Little’s book have appeared as articles in 
various newspapers and periodicals. These 
she acknowledges to be reprints, but so far as 
we have been able to discover she makes no 
mention of the fact that in the present volume 
she has reproduced an entire work which 
appeared a few years ago. In 1898 she pub- 
lished a work entitled ‘ My Diary in a Chinese 
Farm.’ This book she has now incorporated 
in the present volume, about one-fourth of the 
pages of which is filled with this repeated 
matter. We should not have had any com- 
plaint to make if this fact had been acknow- 
leged, but we are bound to enter a protest 
against the habit, which is becoming only too 
common, of palming off old lamps as new 
ones. Mrs. Little evidently has the pen of a 
ready writer. At times she is too ready, and 
falls into sentences which require revision. 
For example, in describing a meeting of the 
Natural Feet Society, she says :— 

“Two ladies with small bound feet took up a 
prominent position at the end of the front row, and 
after a Chinese lady from Australia had interpreted 
Lady Blake’s words of welcome and the opening of 
my address, she could no longer stand the sight of 
these feet, stuck out straight in front of their owners 
for comparative ease, and these obtruded between 
her and the audience, so apostrophized the ladies in 
the racy colloquial of the South.” 


It is difficult to understand how if the bound 
feet of the two ladies were on the floor they 
could have ‘‘ obtruded’’ between the speaker 
and her audience. And if they were not on 
the floor, where were they? We have drawn 
attention to these blemishes in ‘The Land of 
the Blue Gown’ in no spirit of fault-finding, 
but merely to point out that though it is, 
to speak generally, a good book, it has its 
imperfections. This cannot be said of the 
illustrations, which are excellent throughout. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Burma under British Rule and Before. By 
John Nesbit. 2 vols. (Constable & Co.)— 
Burma is of political importance for many 
reasons, only two of which need here be noted. 
Its geographical proximity to peninsular 
India and to French Indo-China marks it out 
either for a buffer state—a policy which 
finally broke down in 1885-—or for a depend- 
ency of India. It was annexed to our Indian 
Empire in 1886, chiefly because of French 
intrigues at the Court of Ava. Thibaw the 
drunken and bloodthirsty tyrant might have 
been tolerated, but Thibaw playing into the 
hands of France was clearly intolerable. In 
the second place, Burma and Tongking both 
march with the Chinese province of Yunnan, 
on which France is suspected in some quarters 
of having designs. It is a much-disputed 
point whether the construction of a line from 
Burma into Yunnan—a difficult piece of en- 
gineering—would or would not be of sufficient 
strategic and commercial importance to neu- 
tralize French influence in this direction. 
The importance of Burma to the British 
Empire being thus considerable, itis fortunate 
that, viewed as an “‘asset,’’ it is likely to pay 
for itsdevelopment. The forests of the country, 
covering hundreds of thousands of square 
miles, are the great storehouses from which 
the world draws its supplies of teak, that 





royal wood which has ever been a monopoly 
of the kings of Burma :— 

“ The scores of thousands of teak logs converted 

in the timber yards of Rangoon and Moulmein are 
almost entirely brought down by river, in rafts of 
forty to sixty logs or more. They frequently take 
two or three and sometimes even four years or 
longer to float out from the small streams in the 
forests into main channels, from which they can 
be more easily extracted during favourable freshets. 
During floods they are allowed to drift down the 
smnaller water channels till they reach collecting 
stations on the larger streams, whence they can be 
formed into rafts and floated down to the timber 
yards.” 
In the timber yards elephants are employed, 
and ‘‘elephants a-hauling teak in the sludgy, 
squdgy creek’’ are among the sights of Ran- 
goon and Moulmein. The chief agricultural 
staple is rice. Cotton is also grown. Jade 
and precious stones figure in the list of Burma’s 
resources. On all these, and on the resultant 
trade, Mr. Nesbit’s book is a mine of informa- 
tion. To the Burmese themselves, their reli- 
gion, social institutions, industries, ideals, 
and ideas, approximately half the book is 
devoted. Mr. Nesbit adds sympathetic insight 
to long experience, and if his view of the Bur- 
mese character differs in some respects from cur- 
rent ideas he has abundant evidence to adduce. 
The chapters on agriculture are of the greatest 
interest. This art has not yet passed from 
the customary to the scientific stage. The 
directions for choosing an auspicious day and 
for conducting ploughing and the subsequent 
operations read like a Burmese Georgic. Yet, 
notwithstanding that nearly two-thirds of the 
total population are either directly or indirectly 
concerned with agriculture, or else are depend- 
ent for their livelihood on occupations im- 
mediately connected with it, the Burmese, 
more especially the women, show an aptitude 
for retail trade. It is only in dealing with 
the women—the customs of courtship and mar- 
riage, and the duties of good wives—that Mr. 
Nesbit permits himself a little levity. The 
women are in general shrewder than the men, 
perhaps because they receive a business train- 
ing, whilst boys get a theological education 
in the Buddhist monasteries. The only adverse 
criticism we have to make is that the arrange- 
ment of chapters is rather unsystematic. The 
map would be improved by the insertion of 
hill-shading. 

The French Revolution, by Shailer Mathews 
(Longmans & Co.), is a very useful and 
interesting manual, written in an unaffected 
and succinct style. The facts, gathered from 
the best authorities, may not all be generally 
known, as, for instance, that in August, 1789, 
the serfs in France numbered 1,500,000. 
Sometimes the arguments seem curious, 
especially as they are enunciated by an 
American. Thus, after the excellent summary 
of Jean Jacques’s tenets, it is startling to be 
told that the Terror ‘‘ was only a rigorous 
application of the dominant political philo- 
sophy of Rousseau: the sovereign people must 
be obeyed.’’ We think that those who 
wielded that terrible weapon were merely 
usurpers of power, and assuredly did not 
represent the whole community. Again, we 
learn that 
“wherever Bonaparte’s influence was felt the spirit 
of the Revolution was also felt...... feudal privileges, 
absolute monarchy, abuses of many sorts vanished, 
and in their places came, though in varying degree, 
political equality and constitutional government.” 
But what says M. Aulard on this question ?— 

“Le despotisme impérial arréta la Révolution, 
marqua une rétrogradation vers les principes de 
l'ancien régime, abolit provisoirement la liberté, 
abolit partiellement l’égalité...... Instruire le peuple, 
ce fut le véritable programme politique et sccial 
des républicains...... Empécher que le peuple ne 
s'instruise, ne raisonne, ce fut un des principaux 
articles du programme politique et social de Napo- 
léon Bonaparte quand il devint un despote.”’—‘ Hist. 
Politique de la Rév.,’ pp. 781-3. 

In a work coming from an English publisher 
we are scarcely prepared to find money com- 





puted in dollars, whilst, apart from American 
peculiarities in spelling, we note numerous 
blunders in orthography and accentuation. 

A Popular History of the Ancient Britons 
or the Welsh People. By the Rev. John Evans. 
(Stock.)—The title of this volume is mislead- 
ing. The really ‘‘ancient Brito:::,’’ who 
lived before the Saxon invasion, occupy only 
ninety out of four hundred pages, and the 
rest of the book is a history of Wales 
down to the year 1900. The period most fully 
treated is that of the Middle Ages; the last 
six centuries are allotted barely twelve pages 
apiece, The narrative is very lucidly and 
soberly written, and has plainly been com- 
piled with care. It is not wholly free from 
error; it is not always (at any rate, in the 
earlier chapters) based on the soundest 
authorities; but it avoids the grosser mistakes 
of inferior writers and is a sensible piece of 
work, and as such it may well be found really 
useful, even at a time when several other 
and perhaps more striking histories of Wales 
have just been published. It was (the preface 
tells us) completed two years ago, but its pub- 
lication was postponed in consequence of the 
South African war. 

Fables for the Fair. By One of Them. 
(Bullen.)—This one of ‘‘ the Fair’’ who has em- 
ployed her nimble pen to expose the frailties 
of her sisters has done so with the unsparing 
frankness and cheerful cynicism of which only 
one of the sex could be capable. She points 
her morals at least as clearly as did the ancient 
philosopher, who, however, would find some 
difficulty in recognizing her as a follower. 
The said morals are cleverly couched at the 
end of each fable in the words of familiar 
proverbs, though these words, in common with 
the morality inculcated, are considerably dis- 
torted to meet the demands of modern femi- 
ninity. That ‘Virtue is its Only Reward’ is 
sometimes easier to credit than the more con- 
ventional rendering of the well-worn maxim, 
and reminds us that the trite application of 
proverbs in general is the refuge of the dull- 
witted. The fables are sufficiently enter- 
taining to be scanned in a moment of leisure; 
but an indiscriminate and too generous use 
of capital letters is an affectation with which 
such slight and ephemeral matter should not 
be burdened. 

Mr. STEPHEN CrAne’s Last Words, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Digby, Long & Co., are 
essays and tales of unequal merit, but often 
marked by the extraordinary vigour which 
made the writer famous. Here and there we 
come across passages which possess an even 
rarer merit :— 

‘*Philosophy should always know that indiffer- 
ence isamilitant thing. It batters down the walls 
of cities, and murders the women and children amid 
flames and the purloining of altar vessels. When 
it goes away it leaves smoking ruins, where lie 
citizens bayoneted through the throat. It is not a 
children’s pastime like mere highway robbery.”’ 

Firty or sixty years ago (as readers of the 
Browning correspondence will remember) the 
best literary taste in America was of the same 
sort as that shown in The Teller (Pearson), 
which contains a story by Edward Noyes 
Westcott and a short memoir of the author, 
English readers may not remember that 
he wrote a novel called ‘David Harum.’ In 
America it has been the greatest book ever 
written. More than half a million copies of 
it have been sold. It is sad to learn that the 
author died before it was published, for 
no one could have grudged him his triumph, 
but from the literary point of view it is 
deplorable that there should be a_ public 
capable of being gratified by such a memoir 
as has been written of him. One shrinks from 
repeating the trivialities and the boasting 
that are here set forth, and one is pleased to 
be able to infer from the letters of the author 
that he would have been out of sympathy 
with his unfortunate biographer. The letters 
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were not worth printing, but the writer seems 
to have been modest enough. The story 
called ‘The Teller’ is a very slight piece of 
work, only noticeable as having been written 
by the author of the greatest novel on record. 


WE have received a second edition, revised, 
of Organization and Equipment Made Easy 
(Gale & Polden), by Major S. T. Banning, 
Instructor in Military Administration at the 
Royal Military College. Though primarily 
intended for the use of officers working up 
subject ‘‘G’’ for the promotion examinations, 
the book is valuable also as a guide to all 
students of our military system, inasmuch as 
references are given throughout to official and 
other special publications. The author con- 
cludes his work with an appendix containing 
the papers already set in the examination, 
‘fully answered, with reference to the official 
books,’’ and this seems to suggest the advisa- 
bility of allowing the actual use of such books 
during the examination (as in the case of mili- 
tary law) instead of requiring candidates to 
get by heart figures and details which are 
often changing and always confusing. The 
style of the book is generally clear and con- 
cise, but it must be admitted that there is 
something dubious about the following state- 
ment: ‘‘ A company [of Mounted Infantry] is 
composed of 4 sections of an officer and about 
30 men from a Battalion.’’ 


We have on our table Constantinople and 
its Problems, by H. O. Dwight, LL.D. (Oli- 
phant, Anderson & Ferrier),—Modern Athens, 
by G. Horton (A. H. Bullen),—British History 
Made Interesting, by C. V. Hartley (Simpkin), 
—William Garden Blaikie: an Autobiography, 
edited by N. L. Walker, D.D. (Hodder & 
Stoughton) ,—The King’s Weigh House Lectures 
to Business Men, by Lord Avebury and others 
(Maecmillan),—Noble Women of our Time, by 
F. D. How (Isbister),—Nature’s Mysteries, 
by A. P. Sinnett (Theosophical Publishing 
Society),—The Control of Trusts, by J. B. 
Clark (Macmillan),— Love, Courtship, and 
Marriage, by the Rev. E. J. Hardy (Chatto & 
Windus),—The Temple Reciter: Part I., Verse, 
edited by E. E. Speight (H. Marshall & Son), 
—Hindistani Self-Taught, by C. A. Thimm 
(Marlborough),—Hospital Sketches, by L. Galen 
(Grant Richards),—How to Enter the Civil 
Service, by E. A. Carr (Grant Richards) ,— 
Where to Buy, by C. M. Knowles (Simp- 
kin), — Blighted Billets-Doux, by A. Eliot 
(Greening), — Charlotte, by L. B. Walford 
(Longmans),—Jack Racer, by H. Somerville 
(New York, McClure, Phillips & Co.),—Back 
to Lilac Land (Greening),—Out of Bounds, 
by A. Home (Chambers),— Captain Jinks, 
Hero, by E. Crosby (Funk & Wagnalls),—The 
Cigarette Smoker, by C. R. Gull (Greening),— 
The Master of Beechwood, by A. Sergeant 
(Methuen),—More Animal Stories, edited by 
R. Cochrane (Chambers),—Poems and Ballants, 
by J. W. M‘Laren (Edinburgh, Grant),— 
Dairine, and other Poems, by K. Vereker (Jar- 
rold),—Cambridge Bible for Schools and Col- 
leges: Psalms, Books IV. and V., by A. F. Kirk- 
patrick (Cambridge, University Press),— 
and Sermons preached before the University of 
Oxford, edited by Ll. J. M. Bebb (George 
Allen). Among New Editions we have: High- 
land Superstitions, by the Rev. A. Macgregor 
(Stirling, Mackay),—A Romance of Canvas 
Town, by Rolf Boldrewood (Macmillan),—and 
Lays of the True North, and other Canadian 
Poems, by A. M. Machar (Stock). 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
Buchan (J.), The First Things: Studies in the Embr 
of Religion and Natural Becctene. cr. 8vo, 5/ see! 
Confession and Absolution, Report of Conference held at 
Fulham, December, 1901, and January Ist, 1902, edited 
by H. Wace, 8vo, 3/ net. 
Spence (J.), Christ in Astronomy, cr. 8vo, 2/6 





Law. 

Mathew (F.), The Practice of the Commercial Court, 
cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Fine Art and Archaeology. 

Inventories of Christchurch, Canterbury, transcribed by 
J. W. Legg and W. H. St. J. Hope, 8vo, 21/ net. 

Westlake (N. H.), Outlines of the History of Design in 
Mural Paivting, principally during the Christian Era, 
4 vols. folio, 32/ each. 

Poetry and the Drama, 

Doane (W. C.), Rhymes from Time to Time, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Fleming (W. H.), Shakespeare’s Plots, cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Goldsmith (O.), A Prospect of Society, being the Earliest 
Form of ‘The Traveller,’ edited by B. Dobell, 2/6 net. 

Schelling (F. E.), The English Chronicle Play, 8/6 net. 

Political Economy, 
Patton (S. N.), The Theory of Prosperity, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
History and Biography. 

Barton (G.A.), A Sketch of Semitic Origins, Social and 
Religious, 8vo, 12/6 net. 

Brown (P. H.), History of Scotland, Vol. 2, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Companion to English History : Middle Ages, edited by 
F. P. Barnard, extra cr. 8vo, 8/6 net. 

Dunning (W. A.), A History of Political Theories Ancient 
and Medizval, 8vo, 10/ net. 

Hanna (C. A.), The Scotch Irish, 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 42/ net. 

Geography and Travel. 
Hopkins (E. W.), India Old and New, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Philology. 

Homeri Opera, edited by D. B. Monro and T. W. Allen, 

2 vols. cr. 8vo, sewed, each 2/6 
Science. 

Bourne (G. C.), An Introduction to the Study of the Com- 
parative Anatomy of Animals: Vol.2, The Celomate 
Metazoa, cr. 8vo, 4/6 

Corlett (W. T.), A Treatise on the Acute Infectious Exanthe- 
mata, 8vo, 18/ net. 

Jones (H. C.), Elements of Physical Chemistry, 8vo, 17/ net. 

Kellor (F. A.), Experimental Sociology: Delinquents, 
cr. 8vo, 8/6 net. 

Oppenheim (N.), Mental Growth and Control, cr. Svo, 5/ net. 

Shenton (H. C. H.), The Modern Treatment of Sewage, 2/6 

Turner-Turner (J.), The Giant Fish of Fjorida, 12/6 net. 

General Literature. 

Buckley (A. B.), Eyes and No Eyes, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Carey (W.), Monsieur Martin, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Darnley (F.) and Hc dgson (R. L.), Elma Trevor, cr. 8vo, 6; 

Embree (C. F.), A Heart of Flame, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Evans (KE. R.), The Lord of Corsygedol, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Fitzgerald (P_), The Pickwickian Dictionary and Cyclopzedia, 
roy. 8vo, 6/ net. 

Gallon (T.), The Dead Ingleby, cr. 8vo, 6; 

Gilbert (G.), In the Shadow of the Purple, 8vo, 6/ 

Hatton (J.), A Vision of Beauty, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Heddle (E. F.), A Mystery of St. Rule’s, cr. 8vo,'6/ 

Muddock (J. B)., Fair Rosalind, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

= (W. P.), Lost Property, cr. 8vo, 6/; Three Women and 

r. Frank Cardwell, cr. 8vo, 2/ 

Sell’s Dictionary of the World’s Press, 1902, imp. 8vo, 7/6 

Street (G. S.), A Book of Stories, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Wheelwright (K. G.), A Slow Awakening, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Whishaw (F.), Mazeppa, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 
Fine Art. 
Premier Congrés International de |’Enseignement du 
Dessin, Paris, 1900, 5fr. 
Philosophy. 
Leopold (J. H.), Ad Spinoze Opera-Posthuma, 2m. 50. 
Political Economy, 
Vavasseur (A.), Mélanges Politiques, Economiques, et 
Juridiques, 10fr. 
History and Biography. 
as? ae La Grande Péche de la Morue A la Terre-Neuve, 
i. 


Bérard (A.). Cypris, 3fr. 50. 
Charnacé (G. de), Hommes et Choses du Temps Présent, 5fr, 
Crusius (O.), Erwin Rohde, 6m. 60, 
Liégeard (S.), Pages Frang¢aises, 7fr. 50. 
Nolhac (P. de), Louis XV. et Marie Leczinska, 3fr. 50. 
Portes (RK. B. des), Charette et la Guerre de Vendée, 7fr. 50. 
Richter (J. W. O.), Kaiser Friedrich III., 10m. 
Philology. 
Delitzsch (F.), Babel u, Bibel, 2m. 
Grundriss der indo-arischen Philologie u. Altert k : 
Vol. 3, Part 10, Medicin, ém. P panies 
Kalbfleisch (C.), Papyri Argentoratenses Grecze, 2m. 
Cinquantenaire Scientifique de M. Berthelot (1851-1901), 20fr, 
General Literature. 
Coulangheon (J. A.), Les Jeux de la Préfecture, 3fr. 50. 
Dupin-Durbec (L.), La Filleule de Claude, 3fr. 
Maryan (M.), Une Faute, 3fr. 











THE INT N 7E 
REET ASKOKDT ARS SPER OVE 

Or the International Congress movement 
during the last year it may be said, without 
any intention of irony, “‘ its strength is to sit 
still.’’ Those who have been sufficiently in- 
terested to follow its eight years’ growth 
will remember that, at the Congress of Paris 
in 1900, an invitation from the municipality 
of Glasgow was laid before the central com- 
mittee by the President of the British section, 
requesting that the next meeting might be 
held in the Scotch city, and offering a magni- 
ficent civic reception to all who should attend, 





It is much to be regretted that, after longand 
careful consideration, the central committee 
was obliged to refuse this gratifying offer of 
international hospitality, owing to difficulties 
of distance, transit, &c. The possibility of a 
Scotch meeting having been dismissed, it was 
felt that it would be wiser to omit the Con. 
gress for 1901 altogether, an alternative in- 
vitation to Berlin being, at the moment, not 
more easy of acceptance by the bulk of the 
members ; and a proposal was passed—which, 
if it necessitated a slight expansion of the 
constitution, was eminently sensible—to devote 
the time thus gained to reconsidering the 
statutes, consolidating the existing organiza- 
tion, and working into shape schemes for 
future advance. A great amount of useful 
sub-committee work has been the result of this 
lull in public affairs. 

As evidence, one may cite the fuller and 
clearer conditions under which the quarterly 
Bulletin is now issued ; the progress made in 
the organization of the Carte d’Identité, by 
which, when completed, as will shortly be the 
case, a ring of introduction and mutual help- 
fulness for the holders of the pass-key will 
girdle the whole (journalistic) earth; and the 
regulations, which have been submitted to all 
the press associations united in the Inter- 
national alliance, for the formation of an 
all-embracing report on the conditions of jour- 
nalism and journalists throughout the world. 

From a preliminary glance at the fifteen 
clauses of the paper sent out to the associa- 
tions by the central bureau I am inclined to 
think that simplicity and directness of appeal 
have been somewhat sacrificed to the desire 
to extract all possible information from all 
possible sources. The catechism is so com- 
pendious, so packed with suggestion, so deter- 
mined to miss no point that can possibly be 
utilized, that it will be astonishing if it does 
not in its anxiety overreach itself and welter 
in a flood of detail, documentary and almost 
local. A pathetic prayer at the end of 
the fifteen inquiries into the moral, intel- 
lectual, social, and material position of the 
journalists of all nations, entreats those who 
report on the subject in any of its aspects to 
supply broad and generous generalities rather 
than special and statistical information, to 
give a wide and enlightening glance round the 
whole question rather than confine themselves 
to narrowand precise statements of incidenta? 
facts, however informing these might be. The 
list of questions supplied to each associa- 
tion will be laid before each individual 
member, and those ready and qualified to 
report on the matters indicated can select 
their special subjects. The entire report, it 
is hoped, will be classified and presented at 
the Congress of 1904. 

I am not yet able to judge whether the pro- 
posed report will find favour in the sight of 
the members of the British section. Some, 
no doubt, may be glad of the opportunity to 
ventilate English methods and superiorities 
among their foreign colleagues! It is also 
certain that in matters of press organization 
and of journalistic good-fellowship we have 
something to learn from our continental and 
Transatlantic brethren, in whom less liberty 
than we enjoy has possibly engendered a more 
practical sense of self-help and mutual pro- 
tection. The difference of conditions in 
journalistic life in different countries is often 
at bottom a racial one. Whether comparisons 
can be made practically useful remains to be 
seen; in any case, the amount of information 
which the report must bring together will be 
undoubtedly valuable and interesting. There 
have been three meetings of the central 
bureau since the Paris Congress in 1900. 
Two of these have been held at Paris, and 
have been attended on behalf of the British 
section by Mr. J. H. Warden, British delegate, 
in succession to Mr. P. W. Clayden, whose 
ill health latterly precluded travelling, 
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British association is to be congratulated on 
having secured the services of Mr. Warden, 
whose knowledge of French, as well as of the 
foreign journalist, from residence and work 
in Paris, is of inestimable advantage in the 
circumstances. 

I turn for a moment to the consideration of 
progress at home in the ranks of the British 
and International Association of Journalists. 
Members have lost by death their first 
President, Mr. Clayden. The new President 
is Mr. S. S. Campion, editor of the Northamp- 
ton Mercury, who, for nearly ten years, has 
been specially interested in the movement. 
The past year shows a small increase of 
membership, as well as the loss of a handful 
of members of the kind who are continually 
asking, ‘‘ What do we get by it?’’ and who, 
if they are not eligible for, or not able to avail 
themselves of, the annual congress facilities 
for enjoyment, are apt to lose interest in a 
cause in which ideals arecertainly a stronger 
point than loaves and fishes. But the 
old promoters and ‘“‘ stalwarts’’ of the Asso- 
ciation still ‘‘keep the bridge’’ as did cer- 
tain brave men of Roman renown, confident 
that some daya stronger and more representa- 
tive organization of the British press will 
reach hands across the gulf which forbearance, 
enlightenment, and mutual aims could so 
easily close for ever. 

The Eighth Congress of the Press opens at 
Berne in July of this year; it is to bea 
‘‘working congress,’’ we are told beforehand, 
and excursions, fétes, &c., are not to be 
admitted into the programme until the busi- 
ness of the meeting is concluded. The com- 
ponent members of the British delegation 
will be chosen with due regard to linguistic 
efficiency after the forthcoming general meeting. 

I should like to draw attention to the 
recently established and smartly written 
Journal de Budapest, a French weekly news- 
paper published in the Hungarian capital, 
and a direct outcome of Congress activity. 
It has for its object the encouragement of 
foreign visitors to the Hungarian capital, and 
is under specially favourable political and 
literary patronage. It is worth the notice of 
journalists who are interested in the country, 
and intending travellers may appreciate its 
offers of help and information—offers of which 
I have tested the reality. 

G. B. Srvarr. 








DANTE AND HERODOTUS. 
Reform Club, March 3rd, 1902. 
Quando la brina in su la terra assempra 
L’ imagine di sua sorella bianca, 
Ma poco dura alla sua penna tempra. 
Dante, ‘ Inferno,’ xxiv. 4. 
DANTE does not seem, so far as our know- 
ledge goes, to have had any acquaintance with 
the writings of Herodotus, but there is a 
passage in the ‘History’ which was either 
known to the Florentine in its substance when 
he wrote the lines quoted above, or which 
otherwise must be considered as furnishing a 
very curious literary coincidence. In any 
event it seems to throw some light on the 
interpretation of the three lines above, about 
which opinions are still strangely divided. 
Most commentators take the word penna to 
mean ‘‘ pen,’’ adopting this interpretation for 
the purpose of stretching to somewhat fanciful 
lengths the simile which they believe to be 
contained in the word assempra (i,e.,‘‘ copies’ as 
A smaller number translate penna in what 
seems to be a more natural sense—viz. 
‘‘feather,’’ or ‘‘feathery form,’’ and it is to 
the latter interpretation that the passage 
from Herodotus would seem to lend an inter- 
esting confirmation. 
In the ‘ History ’ (iv. 31) we read :— 
“Touching the feathers of whi i 
say that the air is full, and by bras be Sag 
say it is impossible for eye or foot to penetrate the 
continent, here is my opinion, It isalways snowing 





in the interior of this country, though, naturally 
enough, less in summer than in winter. Now any 
one who has had a close view of thickly falling 
snow understands what I mean, for snow is like 
feathers” (owe yap 9 xewy mrepoict). _ = 

It is more than likely that Pliny had this 
passage before him when writing (‘Hist. 
Nat.,’ iv. 26), ‘*‘ Mox Riphzei montes et assiduo 
nivis casu pinnarum similitudine Pterophoros 
appelata regio,’’ and Dante may possibly have 
borrowed the simile from the Latin source, 
being, apparently, well acquainted with the 
works of Pliny, whom he describes as a model 
writer of prose (‘ De Vulg. Eloq.,’ ii. 6). 

It is not necessary, however, to assume that 
the poet borrowed the simile from any one. 
His constant habit in descriptive passages is 
to seize on some striking and salient feature 
in the picture he wishes to reproduce; and 
it is, therefore, difficult to imagine that he 
does not allude in the ‘Inferno,’ xxiv., to 
the feathery appearance which is so marked a 
characteristic of snow, and which vanishes 
with such rapidity at that time of year when 
‘¢i1 sole il crin sotto 1’ Aquario tempra.”’ 

The use of penna in the wider sense is 
found elsewhere in the ‘Div. Com.’ (see 
‘Inferno,’ xx. 45, ‘‘le maschili penne’’). 
As the passage from Herodotus seems to 
have escaped the notice of all Dante com- 
mentators, I think its mention may be of 
interest. EDWARD SULLIVAN. 





‘CORONATION RECORDS.’ 


Mr. GAIRDNER has called attention to one 
error in this work. With regard to the docu- 
ments printed, I would only repeat that, to my 
mind, the quotations from the so-called ‘ Second 
English Coronation Order’ found in the 
‘Vita Oswaldi’ (‘Historians of the Church of 
York,’ i. 411) leave no doubt that that ritual 
was used at the coronation of Eadgar, 
A.D. 973. But with respect to errors, it is a 
mistake to say that chrism was not used at 
the hallowing of Richard I. It is distinctly 
mentioned by Diceto, the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
who ministered it, the see of London being 
vacant (‘Ymag. Hist.,’ ii. 69). Equally 
wide of the mark is the assertion that the 
miraculous phial of St. Thomas of Canterbury 
was discovered during the reign of 
Edward II, It was first ‘‘invented’’ in 
the reign of his son, and did not come 
into public notice till the coronation of 
Henry IV., when it was first used. The story 
ran that it had been presented by the Virgin 
Mary in a vision to Becket when he was pray- 
ing by night in the church of Ste. Colombe at 
Sens, where no doubt he resided for a con- 
siderable time. By Mary’s direction the 
phial was buried in the choir of the church of 
St. Gregory at Poitiers, to await the time 
appointed for its production—which came 
about circa 1344-7. The phial or ampulla was 
then ‘‘invented,’’ being found in a leaden 
vessel with an autograph memorandum in 
Becket’s handwriting certifying the facts. 
The phial was sent to England and laid up in 
the Tower, and lay there unnoticed till shown 
one day to Richard I. in 1198 or 1199, when 
he took charge of it, and carried it on his person 
down to the time of his arrest, when it was 
taken from him by Archbishop Arundel at 
Chester. The ampulla is specially mentioned 
in connexion with the coronations of Henry IV., 
Henry V., and Henry VI., and was doubtless 
used down to the time of the Reformation. 

J, H. RAmsAy. 








THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

THE spring announcements of Messrs. A. & 
C. Black include continuation of the Encyclo- 
peedia Biblica, edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne 
and J. S. Black, to be completed in four 
volumes, — World Pictures, by Mortimer 
Menpes, text by Dorothy Menpes, édition de 





luxe,—The Book of Jubilees, edited by the 
Rev. R. H. Charles,—Rich and Poor in the 
New Testament, by Dr. O. Cone,—Revised 
Catechism, by the Rev. D. Macdonald,—An 
Original Document from the Diocletian Per- 
secution of the Christians, edited by A. Deiss- 
mann,—Problems in Astrophysics, by A. M. 
Clerke,—What to See in England, by G. 
Home, illustrated by the author,—The Scott 
Country, by the Rev. W. S. Crockett. Among 
new editions: Studies in the Greek Poets, by 
J. A, Symonds,—War Notes, translated by F. 
Lees,—A History of Astronomy during the 
Nineteenth Century, by A. M. Clerke. 
New volumes in educational text- books: 


Descriptive Geographies from Original 
Sources, edited by A. J. Herbertson 
and F. D. Herbertson—-North America, 


Central and South America, Africa, — 
Geography Readers, by L. W. Lyde, — 
British Isles, Kurope, and British Empire, 
illustrated, — Synthetical Maps, by W. R. 
Taylor, Scotland, Ireland, printed in colours, 
—Macbeth, Richard III., Henry IV., edited 
by L. W. Lyde,—and other school-books ; 
Social Life in England: Vol. I., From Saxon 
Times to 1605, by J. Finnemore,—‘‘ French 
Cours Elémentaire’’: Dumas’s Les Aven- 
tures de Chicot, edited by A. R. Florian; 
Glovet’s France de Montorel, edited by 
F. B. Kirkman,—‘ Cours Supérieur ’’ : Grands 
Prosateurs du XVIIe Siécle, edited by Louis 
Brandin; Lettres, Maximes, et Caractéres du 
XVIleSiécle, edited by Louis Brandin,—Latin : 
The Old Senate and the New Monarchy, edited 
by F. M. Ormiston; Puerorum Liber Aureus, 
by T. S. Foster,—Macaulay’s Life of Pitt, 
edited by J. Downie,—A First Course of 
Essay - Writing, by J. H. Fowler, — Lyra 
Seriorum, edited by J. A. Nicklin,—English 
History from Original Sources : 1399 to 1485, 
edited by F. H. Durham ; 1660 to 1715, edited 
by J. N. Figgis,—Famous Englishmen: Oliver 
Cromwell to Lord Roberts, by J. Finnemore, 
second series,—Men of Renown: King Alfred 
to Lord Roberts, by J. Finnemore,—and a 
number of new guide-books and new editions 
of home guides. 

Forthcoming publications of the S.P.C.K. 
include St. Berin, the Apostle of Wessex: 
the History, Legends, and Traditions of the 
Beginning of the West-Saxon Church, by John 
Edward Field,—Occasional Papers, by the late 
Rev. G. S. Reaney,—‘‘ To whom shall we go ?’’ 
an Examination of some Difficulties presented 
by Unbelief, by the Rev. C. T. Ovenden,—The 
Diocesan History of Llandaff, by the Rev. 
E. J. Newell,—Weekly Church Teaching for 
the Infants, by Mrs. C, D. Francis,—Our 
National Flag: What it is and What it is not, 
by an old Naval Officer,—At Work: a Little 
Book for Boys on leaving School for Work, by 
the Rev. S. J. Gibb,—and Typical English 
Churchmen, from Parker to Maurice, a series 
of lectures, edited by the Rev. Prof. W. E. 
Collins. 








SALE. 

Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
sold on the 19th, 20th, and 21st inst. the 
following books: Common Prayer, Oxford, 
1783, painting of North Owram Hall on fore- 
edge, 221. 15s. Badminton Library, large 
paper, 331. Alken’s Grand Leicestershire 
Steeplechase, 1830, 361. Horz on vellum, 
15 miniatures, fifteenth century, 2881. ; 
another, 18 miniatures, 106/.; another, 6 minia- 
tures, 1461. Heures de Nostre Dame, A. 
Verard (1506), 971. A Printed Indulgence 
(by Pynson ?), 1498, and a MS. Indulgence, 
1495, 331. Lamb, The King and Queen of 
Hearts, 1805, of which we noticed the fac- 
simile recently, 222/., an astonishing price. 
Dibdin’s Bibliomania, extra illustrated, 1601. 
Gessner, uvres, printed on velium, with extra 
set of plates, Renouard, 1795, 701. Shakc- 
speare’s Plays, First Folio (defective), 1623, 
6201. George Meredith’s Poems, first edition, 
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presentation copy, 1851, 601. Milton’s Para- 
dise Regain’d, first edition, 1671, 241. 10s. 
Psalmes in Meetre, 1639, Little Gidding 
binding, 361. Reynard the Fox, T. Gaultier, 
1550, 291. 10s. English Dance of Death, in 
the original parts, 1814-6, 601. Swinburne’s 
The Sailing of the Swallow, original proof- 
sheets, 291. Horatius 4 Jo. Pine, fine copy in 
old French morocco, 1733-7, 1011. Cabinets 
Poullain et Choiseul, special copies, with 
proofs and extra engravings, 2 vols., 1771-81, 
2251. Fielding’s Tom Jones, first edition, 
6 vols., uncut, 1749, 961. Caxton, Indulgence, 
a single leaf, 1481, 2651.; another (slightly 
defective), 1451.; The Ryal Book or Book 
for a King (1487), 2,2251. Nelson’s Letter- 
Book, 1796-7, 401. Stevenson’s Works, 
30 vols., 341. 10s. William Morris’s Dream 
of John Ball, autograph MS., 1661.; Friend- 
ship of Amis and Amile, original auto- 
graph MS., 1301.; MSS. of Various Lectures, 
1601. Chaucer’s Works (Kelmscott), 901., 
and another copy in ‘‘ Doves Bindery ’”’ cover, 
1151. Theatrical Collections by Stephen 
Jones, MS., 16 vols., 1201. Watts’s Hymns, 
first edition, 1707, 651. Wordsworth’s Ode on 
Charles Lamb, privately printed, 1835, pre- 
sentation copy, 301. Dickens’s Table, Chair, 
Cane Chair, and Looking-glass, used in House- 
hold Words office in Wellington Street, 851. 
Reynolds’s Works, by S. W. Reynolds, India 
proofs, 1820, 2741. Shakespeare’s Works, 
Second Folio, with Smethwick title-page, 
1632, 6901.; another, ordinary title, 1001. 
Chaucer’s Works, W. Bonham, n.d., 301. 
Woolley Photographs, 4 parts, 34. 10s. 








CROMWELL AND HENRY VAUGHAN. 
Oxford, February, 1902. 

It may not displease those who like to study 
the reflections of national movements in the 
still waters of contemporary verse to have 
their attention called to four notable, but 
hitherto unproclaimed references to Oliver 
Cromwell in the poems of Henry Vaughan the 
Silurist. The latter, as is well known, was, by 
conviction and by association, a liegeman of the 
king; much collateral evidence goes to show 
that he bore arms throughout the campaign 
which culminated in the defeat of Rowton 
Heath ; and we have his own word for it how 
vehement ever was his natural interest in 
public affairs. Yet his secluded life, as well 
as his predominant religious sense, taught him 
to ‘‘go softly,’’ and to give, habitually, only 
the most pensive and clouded expression to 
much which was nearest his heart. This is 
true as applied not only to all the elegies, but 
to several of the satires. And it keeps many 
passages obscure, even in Vaughan’s medi- 
tative lyrics, until one finds him out for what 
he is: strangely enough, the most concrete 
and autobiographical, the most personal and 
individual of the Carolians. From his remote 
valley of the Usk, he sees things English as 
they are; is it to be wondered at that he does 
not fail to see, or guess at, the greatest of 
things English, my Lord Protector? In one 
of his best-known poems, ‘ The World,’ begin- 
ning, 

s I saw Kternity the other night— 

a poem where he shows, in a few nervous 
lines devoted to each, the lover, the 
miser, and the epicure—he devotes a full 
stanza (which a critic may suspect to 
have been the norm of the whole) to ‘‘ the 
darksome statesman.’’ It was once suggested 
to Dr. Grosart that this epithet was not a 
flight of fancy, but a cap to fit an historical 
head; but he refused to accept the interpreta- 
tion. Mr. E. K. Chambers, however, in his 
edition of Vaughan in ‘‘ The Muses’ Library ”’ 
series, vol. i, p. 307, says in a note: ‘‘ There 
may very likely be an allusion to Oliver 
Cromwell in this passage.’’ To some students 
of Vaughan the matter seems certain. ‘The 
World’ occurs in the first part of ‘Silex Scin- 








tillans,’ published in 1650, and must, therefore, 
have been written very soon after the execu- 
tion of King Charles I. and the close of that 
conflict, in Wales peculiarly prolonged, which 
remained always in the memory of our uncom- 
promising Royalist as the most significant 
event of his long life. Vaughan, a man in all, 
was a ripe hater. Here is the repellent, 
impressive, Rembrandt-like figure, as he 
draws it, of his mighty ruler :— 
The darksome statesman, hung with weights and woe, 
Like a thick midnight fog moved there so slow, 
He did nor stay, nor go. 
Condemning thoughts, like sad eclipses, scowl 
Upon his soul ; 
And clouds of crying wituesses without 
Pursued him with one shout. 
Yet digged the mole, and, lest his ways be found, 
Worked underground, 
Where he did clutch his prey: but One did see 
That policy! 
Churches and altars fed him ; perjuries 
ere gnats and flies : 
It rained about him blood and tears, but he 
Drank them as free. 

The earliest printed Latin poem which we 
have of Vaughan’s, the curious ‘ Ad Posteros,’ 
seems to have been nearly synchronous with 
‘The World.’ But probably it is earlier than 
the latter, for the ‘ Epistle Dedicatory’ of 
‘Olor Iscanus,’ in which ‘ Ad Posteros’ is the 
opening number, is dated 1647, although the 
book did not come out till 1651. From 
Vaughan, then, when he was little more than 
five-and-twenty, we can extract a second 
eryptic and unspecialized allusion to the Civil 
Wars, and to the ultimate overthrow, rather 
than the death, of the king :— 


Vixi, divisos cum fregerat beresis Anglos 
Inter Tysiphonas presbyteri et populi, 
His primum miseris per amcena furentibus arva 
Prostravit sanctam vilis avena rosam. 
This not wholly conventional ‘‘vilis avena,’’ 
fatal to the sacred Stuart Rose, is worth 
remembering, for we catch an echo of him 
again in the ‘‘infelicis avense’’ of the 
powerful little poem which Vaughan calls 
‘Servilii Fatum, sive Vindicta Divina,’ 
and which appears first in that exces- 
sively rare volume of 1678, ‘Thalia Redi- 
viva.’ (The contents of ‘Thalia,’ on in- 
trinsic evidence, date from 1646 to 1666.) 
Dr. Grosart, in the first volume of his memor- 
able quarto edition of 1871, mistranslating the 
obvious title of Vaughan’s choosing, and prof- 
fering an English version of the poem which 
has none of the congested force of the original, 
appends this note, based on Appian and Livy: 
“Probably Q. Servilius, Pro-Consul, who was slain 
by the inhabitants of Asculum on the breaking out 
of the Social War, B.c.90. Query: Is the name a 
mask, not now to be raised, for some contemporary 
of the poet’s?” 
Mr. Chambers prints the Latin without 
comment, not agreeing, apparently, with the 
elder editor’s very happy doubt. Now with 
the real Servilius ‘Servilii Fatum’ has small 
concern. Nor can so genuine an outburst 
have been called forth by any merely local 
celebrity. Vaughan, a philosopher, and no 
dealer in disproportion, knew that not even 
that Roundhead lion of Breconshire, Col. 
Jenkin Jones of Llandetty, deserved such 
a heroic infernal station. No: he was think- 
ing unmistakably of the master-spirit, the 
Tribune whose civic career he has been watch- 
ing from far off, for some twelve years, with a 
sort of fascinated horror. And hearing that 
all was over at Whitehall, he sits down to 
indite his brief tremendous last word on his 
**darksome statesman ’’ :— 
SERVILII FATUM, SIVE VINDICTA DIVINA. 
Et sic in cithara, sic in dulcedine vitee 
Rt facti et luctus regnat amarities. 
Quam subito in fastum extensos atque esseda vultus 
Ultrici oppressit vilis arena sinu! 
Si viole, spiransque crocus, si lilium gsivoy 
Non nisi justorum nascitur e cinere : 
Spinarum, tribulique atque infelicis avenz 
Quantus in hoc tumulo et qualis acervus erit ? 
Dii superi ! damnosa piis sub sidera longum 
Mansuris stabilem conciliate fidem ; 
Sic olim in ccelum post nimbos clarius tbunt, 
Supremo occidui tot velut astra die. 


Quippe, ruunt hore, qualisque in corpore vixit 
Talis it in tenebras bis mor#urus homo. 





There may be a few, even among readers of 
the Atheneum, to whom a translation will not 
be entirely unwelcome :— 

The bitter undertone 

The singing harp may keep, 

Ah, Life! is all thine own 

Whether we work or weep. 


Above that baughty brow 

And trailing car of state, 

How soon the foul sands throw 
Their vast avenging weight | 


If lilies that have slept, 

And violets, love to spring, 
With saffron censer-lipped, 
Where saints had burying, 


If this be true indeed,— 

O what a world of thorn 
And thistle and curst weed 
Shall now a grave adorn ! 


Therefore, ye gods, again 
Strict faitb, and paitence sure, 
Accord the while to men 

Who fates perverse endure, 


That clouds being gone at last, 
These shall, divinely bright, 
Their mortal sundown past, 
Come forth as stars of night : 


Yea! ’tis the hour ; but he 

(Selfsame when he drew breath) 

Back to the shades must flee, 

Consignéd twice to Death. 
(The idea and form of the closing lines are 
borrowed from Boethius, ‘ De Consolatione,’ 
lib. ii., metrum vii.; but no matter. As Prof. 
Raleigh would say, this is no ‘‘ unblest theft : 
the theft of what you do not want, and cannot 
use!’’) It will be at once perceived that 
Vaughan has in mind not the award of any 
oblivion on the part of posterity, but the 
Day of Judgment itself: that appalling day 
of which he often had the vision, in which he 
steadfastly believed, towards which he looked 
for the righting of a world which he had seen go 
wrong from his youth. The point from which 
he does not shrink is that the great spoiler, 
who smote the Church, and 

Cast the kingdoms old 
Into another mould, 
must fall under. And in all this he has no 
consciousness of his immense audacity. He 
had meditated so long on the Judgment, 
nursing upon it, in holy awe, his own hurt 
sense of justice, that the thought of it had 
come to be son affaire a lui. Vaughan the 
poet, with shut eyes, impersonally metes out 
the worst he can dream of to Cromwell the 
victorious usurper. He is no more modern, 
no less downright, upon the subject than 
Clarendon’s self, who says of his ‘‘ brave bad 
man,’’ that he had ‘‘all the wickednesses 
against which damnation is denounced, and 
for which hell-fire is prepared.’’ There is 
further confirmation that Vaughan held change- 
lessly this cheerful opinion. Among the Ash- 
mole MSS. in the Bodleian is a page signed 
““H. V.,” the authorship of which could be 
established with extreme ease. The poem is, 
after a fashion of that century, a bivalve 
epigram, Latin and English, has to do with 
the Great Fire, and was written, therefore, 
in 1666-7. London Bridge did not perish in 
those wild days. 
Altera pars pontis flagrat, pars altera flammas 
Integra non sentit. 

And why? Because “our sister the Fire’’ is 
intelligent ; and seeing on the Borough side, 
stuck in air over the entrance, those sad 


heads, 
—traytors’ heads worthy noe Urne, 

It back retyr’d, and would noe farther burne. 
Thus ‘‘ H. V.’’ goes on to make his comment, 
so much more pungent in the English than in 
the Latin (and it is the English half which 
bears the signature) that one almost suspects 
he was approvedly translating a friend’s senti- 
ments rather than propounding his own. 

No, no, the fyre thought to have burnt it all : 

But spyeing at the other end a wall 

Whereon stood traytors’ heads worthy noe Urne, 

It back retyr’d, and would noe farther burne, 

Willing to leave that Treason’s infamy 

A aonling spectacle for every eye. 

They are kept for stronger flames! This let me say : 

These traytors, dead, are sure yet from decay, 

Weh, if they were alive, they would betray. 
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It may be observed that the poor posthumous 
remnants, the ‘‘heads,’’ form a company all 
involved in one crime, in ‘‘that Treason’s 
infamy’’: at least they do soin ‘‘ H. V.’s”’ vision 
of them. Now, the poet is not railing— 
would not rail in any case—at the Papist 
gentry and at ‘‘ Massing priests,’’ for not yet 
are the wholesale executioners busy with the 
innocent, commissioned by ‘‘ Otes of the Plot,’’ 
and every Englishman except the English 
king; and the early years of the Restoration 
had discovered no associated treason save 
regicide. Vaughan must have believed that 
the heads of the regicides, Cromwell’s among 
them, were impaled among the poles over the 
bridge. They were not there, nor ever had 
been: they surmounted the pinnacles of West- 
minster Hall, out of the path of the ‘‘fyre.’’ 
But Vaughan was not a Londoner, and did 
not know that. He missed his point only 
because he went by hearsay and jumped at 
conclusions, glad to think him exhumed whom 
verses had buried once under weed and briar. 
The value to us of this little unpublished Ash- 
mole MS. is that it supplies one proof more 
of a lasting political animosity, in a breast 
gentle as Evelyn’s, towards the Oliver Crom- 
well who is ‘‘kept for stronger flames.’’ 
(According to our satirist, the Protector, 
eight years after death, should really have 
been well acquainted with the worst which 
was to come!) Vaughan damns, but he will 
not scold or abuse. Fierce indeed are these 
full-toned, sombre-coloured portraitures by 
the Silurist: two of them inspired by 
the stormy upbuilding of the Common- 
wealth, one by the news of that untimely 
death in 1658, and one by the final mortal 
indignity undergone. Fierce, prejudiced, and 
obliquely suggestive as they are, the man 
who wrote them, though antagonist in every 
fibre, had no mean perception of the genius of 
his subject, nor dealt with him as “less than 
archangel ruined.’’ There is no such worthy 
reference to Cromwell in any other Cavalier 
poet. Barring the noble passages in Marvell’s 
incomparable Horatian Ode, there is no refer- 
ence to King Charles I., from any Puritan 
pen, at once so hostile and so full of artistic 
dignity. L. I. G. 


Whitehall. 


May I offer a few observations on the three 
references to Oliver Cromwell ‘‘ proclaimed ”’ 
by your correspondent L. I. G. as existing in 
the poems of Henry Vaughan ? 

(1) I think it is possible that there 
may be a suggestion of Cromwell in the 
‘*darksome statesman’’ of ‘The World,’ but 
I fear that the “students of Vaughan” 
who consider the matter ‘‘certain’’ have 
been led to their conclusion rather by 











the logic of sentiment than by any more | 


legitimate reasoning process. Certainty is a 
condition of mind rarely attainable in this 
region of somewhat tenuousconjecture. ‘The 
World’ was published in 1650, and ‘ there- 
fore,’’ says L. I. G., ‘‘must have been written 
very soon after the execution of King 
Charles I.’’ Pray, why? As a matter of 
probability, if it had been written after 
January 30th, 1649, and with reference to 
Cromwell, one would expect to find something 
about the execution in it. Again, before 1650 
Cromwell hardly stood out as the “‘ statesman ”’ 
of Puritanism, and in particular those attacks 
on ‘‘ churches and altars ’’ which could natur- 
ally be put down to his personal account were 
subsequent to 1653. The earlier attacks dur- 
ing the Long Parliament were the work of the 
Presbyterians, and if Vaughan wished to blame 
them upon any individual ‘‘statesman,’’ it 
would probably be Pym. Thirdly, the rest of 
the poem deals with types, not individuals, 
and surely the ‘‘ darksome statesman,”’ with his 
- perjuries ’’ and his ways like a mole, is 
in part at least an echo of the “ politician,’’ 





or ‘‘ Machiavel,’’ familiar to the Elizabethan 
imagination. 

(2) Doubtless the rosa of ‘Ad Posteros’ 
is the Loyalist cause and the vilis avena is 
Puritanism. But there is nothing personal to 
Cromwell here, and, if there were, to identify 
the vilis avena with the infelices avence of the 
‘Servilii Fatum’ would be to make Cromwell 
sprout out of his own grave. 

(3) As to the ‘Servilii Fatum,’ I must 
begin with putting into L. I. G.’s hand 
an argument which she has_ singularly 
overlooked. Dr. Grosart probably got his 
Q. Servilius by the very characteristic 
process of taking the first Servilius on 
whom his eye fell in the classical dictionary. 
I conjecture that Vaughan meant P. Servilius 
Casea, the ‘‘ envious Casca,’’ who was the first 
to ‘‘rear his hand’’ against Ceesar. If so, one 
may agree with L. I. G. that ‘Servilii Fatum ’ 
was written on the death of a regicide. But, 
once more, why Cromwell in particular ? Why 
not, for instance, Ireton or Bradshaw, both 
of whom, like Cromwell, died before the 
Restoration, to be treated with such post- 
humous indignities by the returning ‘‘ gentle- 
manly party ’’? The allusions of the opening 
lines, a little obscured in L. I. G.’s charming 
translation, are not particularly applicable to 
Cromwell. Certainly there was no cithara or 
dulcedo vite about the circumstances of his 
end. In one respect the parallel is closer 
with Bradshaw, for he took the leading part 
in the trial of Charles, and, if I remember 
right, was the first to sign the warrant for the 
execution, just as Casca was the first to stab 
Ceesar. 

I hope I have shown that the rhetoric 
of L. I. G.’s concluding sentence is based on 
a rather slight substructure of fact. We do 
not really know what Henry Vaughan thought 
of Cromwell personally. But the literary 
parallel is interesting, now I come to look 
more closely at the poem, between the third 
couplet of ‘ Servilii Fatum’ and Shirley’s lines 
in the ‘Contention of Ajax and Ulysses ’ :— 

Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in their dust. 
The ‘Contention’ was printed in 1659. 
Oddly enough, Prof. Ward (‘Eng. Dram. 
Lit.,’ iii. 101) says that Shirley’s lyric is 
“ supposed to have been suggested by the downfall, 
if not the death, of Charles I., and said to have 
terrified the mind of Oliver Cromwell when recited 
to him.” 
He gives as his authority an article in the 
Quarterly Review, xlix. 11. I have not had 
time to trace the origin of the story, but I 
make L. I. G. a present of it for what it is 
worth. 

I should like to take this opportunity of 
calling attention to the new light thrown on 
Henry Vaughan, since the ‘‘ Muses’ Library ”’ 
edition of his poems was published, in Mr. 
Andrew Clark’s admirable edition of Aubrey’s 
‘Brief Lives’ (ii. 268). The notes there 
printed—one of which is an autograph, dated 
June 15th, 1673, of Henry Vaughan’s own— 
were sent by Aubrey to Anthony Wood as 
material for the ‘ Athenze Oxonienses.’ The 
account of the Vaughans given in that work is 
doubtless based upon them. But the notes 
themselves add new facts of some interest. 
Aubrey states that Vaughan was a cousin of 
his own, his grandmother (presumably on the 
mother’s side) having been an Aubrey. 
Vaughan’s father was ‘‘a coxcombe, and no 
honester than he should be—he cosened me 
of 50s. onee.’’ Vaughan was at Oxford, which 
I had doubted, but Aubrey had forgotten at 
what college. Vaughan says, ‘‘I stayed not 
att Oxford to take my degree,’’ and Aubrey 
adds that he was ‘‘a clarke sometime to Judge 
Sir Marmaduke Lloyd.’’ Lloyd was a judge 
at Chester from 1622 to 1636, and this fact 
may have some connexion with Vaughan’s 
presence at Chester during the Civil War. 
Miss ‘*‘ Diana Vaughan’s’’ ‘Mémoires d’une 





ex-Palladiste’ have now been admitted to be 
a forgery by Leo Taxil and his friends. 
E. K. CHAMBERS. 








THE POEMS IN THE GRAYE MANUSCRIPT. 


A RECENT inspection of the famous Graye 
MS. in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, 
has recalled a problem which has long engaged 
my mind concerning the poet ‘‘ Glassinbery,’’ 
whose poem ‘ God’s Own Complaint’ is pre- 
served and ascribed to him therein. In 1826 
Laing first printed the ‘Complaint’ in his 
‘Early Metrical Tales,’ enrolling Glassinbery 
for the first time among the poets of Scotland, 
and adding that, in his opinion, ‘‘ two or three 
anonymous poems in the MS. mighi, from a 
similarity of style and measure, be with some 
propriety assigned to the same author.’’ In 
1898 Mr. T. F, Henderson (‘ Scottish Vernacu- 
lar Poetry ’) duly included Glassinbery among 
the Scottish poets of the fifteenth century, 
commenting that ‘‘no doubt there were in this 
as in all other centuries a number of very 
minor bards, as one Glassinbery, a dull set of 
verses by whom is printed in Laing’s ‘ Early 
Metrical Tales.’’’ This criticism supports the 
author’s view as to the unlikelihood that 
Dunbar, in his ‘ Lament,’ omitted any dead 
Seotch poets of note, except James I. 

I do not think it would be difficult to prove 
(1) that Glassinbery was not a Scottish poet ; 
(2) that he did not belong to the fifteenth 
century; (3) that he should not rashly be 
described as a very minor poet; (4) that his 
verses are not dull; (5) that at most only one 
other poem in the Graye MS. could with any 
propriety be assigned to him; (6) that the 
linguistic evidence does not confirm identity 
of authorship even in this case, though the 
poem in question is also obviously of non- 
Scottish origin. 

The Graye recension of Glassinbery’s poem 
is a poor version—written late in the fifteenth 
century, erroneously copied, badly revised 
and modernized—of a fine poem written by an 
Englishman during the second half of the four- 
teenthcentury. We possess two other earlier 
texts of the poem, both anonymous, in the 
Lambeth MSS. 853 and 306 (ef. ‘ Political‘ 
Religious, and Love Poems,’ ed. Dr. Furnivall, 
E.E.T.S., No. 15), the former dated about 
1430, the latter about 1460. By the year 
1430 the poem had already been so long in 
existence that its twelve-line metrical arrange- 
ment had become antiquated, and a new poet 
had already attempted a continuation of it in 
easier stanzas of eight lines, the old and new 
poems being written without a break by the 
scribe, as if the whole were composed in four- 
line verses. The three MSS. help to 
correct one another, though a correct text 
must depend upon an adequate rewriting of 
the poem. While the Graye version is a late 
Scottish recension, the two Lambeth MSS. 
(both bad, the later a vile perversion, yet 
preserving a few good readings) are marked 
by characteristics rather more southern than 
the west-midland poems of the fourteenth 
century. But the author was certainly a 
disciple of this west-midland school of poets. 
Indeed, the great interest of Glassinbery’s 
‘Complaint’ lies in this, that it alone of all 
rhyming Middle-English poems known to me 
reveals direct connexion with the ‘ Perle.’ 
The identity of metre by itself would prove 
little ; but that the one poet was acquainted 
with the work of the other is, I venture to 
think, well-nigh certain. It is only the appli- 
cation of minute linguistic tests which makes 
identity of authorship contestable. Especially 
striking are the lines ‘‘ Thou art ane unkynde 
omagere’’ (cf. ‘Perle,’ 276, ‘‘ Thou art no 
kynde juelere’); ‘‘ Thou can me [never] 
nother thank ne ples’’ (cf. ‘Perle,’ 484, ‘‘Thou 
couthez never God nauther plese ne pray ’’) ; 
‘Lord! agayn thee we will nocht plete’’ 
(cf. ‘Perle,’ 1199, ‘‘ Lord! mad hit ern that 
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agayn the stryven’’); and many verbal remi- 
niscences. The impression left upon the mind 
is that the author of the ‘Complaint’ was well 
acquainted with the ‘ Perle.’ 

The ‘Complaint’ consists of twelve stanzas 
of twelve lines each. The Graye MS. has 
fortunately preserved one stanza not found 
in the Lambeth MSS. On the other hand, 
the Graye version as printed by Laing has 
only nine stanzas. The scribe, however, 
discovered the omission of three stanzas and 
supplied the missing lines, inserting them 
on a blank page, and indicating, I think, 
in the poem the place where he thought 
they should come. Laing failed to notice 
this, and regarded the verses as a 
separate poem, probably one of the “‘ two or 
three anonymous poems in the MS. which 
might with propriety be assigned to the same 
author.’’ The number of poems in the MS. is 
thus reduced from five to four—namely, (1) 
a poem beginning ‘‘ Forcy as death is likand 
lufe,’’ six stanzas of twelve lines, signed Ro. 
Henrisoun ; (2) Glassinbery’s ‘‘ This is Goddis 
awne complaint,’’ twelve stanzas of twelve 
lines, signed ‘‘ Explicit quod Glassinbery,’’ 
where Glassinbery is evidently the name of 
the poet, and not of a scribe, as might be 
maintained ; (3) an anonymous poem beginning 
‘To the maist peerlas prince of pece,’’ eight 
stanzas of eight lines, with the refrain ‘‘ Mise- 
rere mei deus ’’— certainly a Scottish poem; 
(4) a poem of very great interest, seven stanzas 
of twelve lines (as Glassinbery’s ‘ Complaint’), 
with the refrain ‘‘ This warld is verra vanité ”’ 
—of this piece Laing printed three stanzas, but 
the whole poem, corrected and emended from 
scribal and editorial errors, is noteworthy, 
especially the stanzas, hitherto unprinted, 
introducing the Nine Worthies. As regards 
its place of composition, it may safely be 
claimed for England; it is, I am inclined to 
hold, rather more northern and somewhat 
later than Glassinbery’s poem. Anyhow, 
linguistic criteria are against its alleged 
Scottish origin. Its author, also, was under 
the influence of the west-midland poet of 
‘ Perle.’ 

Of ‘‘ Glassinbery’’ nothing whatever is so 
far known. It may be assumed that he was a 
poet of no mean rank, and that the ‘Com- 
plaint’ was not his only or his chief contribu- 
tion to English poetry: he must have been 
among the great men of his age. His name 
seems to point to the famous monastery of 
Glastonbury. He was contemporary with John 
of Glastonbury, the historian. Possibly poet 
and historian were identical. There is no 
evidence, but the significance of the name 
should not beoverlooked. His poem is happily 
extant, and when once it is restored to something 
like its proper form I have little doubt that 
critics will admit that it is not the “dull’’ 
work of a ‘‘ very minor ’’ ‘‘ Scottish ’’ poet ‘ of 
the fifteenth century.”’ 


Deferring fuller discussion of Glassinbery, I 
beg leave to subjoin in its entirety the third 
elegiac poem of the MS. :— 


THIS WARLD IS VERRA VANITE, 


a 
Man, haue mynd and pe amend 
Of all thi mys quhill at pou may ; 
think wele that all thing has ane end, 
for erd til erd is ordanit ay : 
think wele, man, pat pou may wend 
out of pis warld a wilsome way, 
for with na kynrike pou beis kend 
fra pat pi cors be cled in clay. 
pi son will seildin for pe say 
pe salter ; seldin pat we see ; 
ban freindeschip failzeis & gude fay : 
this warld ts verra vanité. 


II. 
Veraly may nane divyne 
The vanité pat now avowis: 
vneuch per-of, I heir of nyne 
be nobillist, quhilk nane now is ; 
Arthour/ Charlis/ Gothra syne, 
Dauid Judas Josue Jowis, 





Julius Cesar the sarasin,(1) 

Ector pat all troy in troyis 
Alexander pat all to bowis 

To tak tribut of town & tre, 

per lif is gane/ and nocht ane now is: 
pis warld is verra vanité. 


III, 
ffor Dauid [schawis](2) in-samplis seir ; 
sindrie we see of Salamo[u ]n, 
quhom of pe welth is went but weir, 
and fors is fail3eit of Sampsoun, 
The fairhede at had neuer peyr(3) 
Is fadit fast of Absoloun ; 
The rioll rynkés ar all in feyr(4) 
At rase with rioll Jedeoun, 
and mony uthir gay ar gone : 
now to this sampill haue gude E ; 
oute of pis countre sen we mon, 
this warld is verray vanité. 

IV. 
Mony pape ar passit by, 
patriarkis, prelatis, and preist,(5) 
kingis & knichtis in company, 
uncountit curiously vp I kest : 
women and mony wilsom wy, 
as wynd or wattir ar gane west :(6) 
fish, & foule, & froit of tree 
on feild is nane formit ta (7) fest. 
Riches adew ; sen all is drest 
pat pai may nocht pis dule indre,(8) 
sen nocht hes life pat heir ma lest, 
this warld is bot a vanité. 


Vv. 
Quhar is Plato pat clerc of price, 
pat of all poetis had no peir? 
or 3it Catoun with his clergise ? 
or Aristotill pat clere so cleir? 
Tulliouse pat wele wauld tise? 
to tell his trety[s] (9) wer full teyr |! 
or Virgil pat wes war & wise, 
and wist all wardly werk but wef[i}r? 
igs nane sa dowtit na sa dere, 
pan but redeming all mon dee : 
perfor I hauld quha euir it heir— 
pis warld is verray vaniteé. 


VI. 
Ane uther ensampill suth to say,— 
in summeris day full oft is sene 
pir emotis in ane hillok ay 
rinnand oute before pin ene ; 
with litill weit pai wit away, 
sa worthis of ws all I wene ; 
may nane indur ower his enday, 
bot all ower drivis as dew bedene, 
pat on the bery bids bene, 
and with a blast away wilbe ; 
quhile girse ar gray quhile ar pai grene ; 
this warld is verray vanité. 


VIL. 

To tell of Crecuse (10) war full teyr ; 
I have na tume to tell pe tend : (11) 
all gais hyne pat euer wes heir, 
to hevin or hell is pe last ende : 
let neuer pe feynd pat fellon feyr 
~ fang bot fra him pe defend : 

eseke god & ow lady deir, 
qubilk sall pe sone to sucus send, 
and with paim be pi lugin lend, 
& low god quhill pou liffis in lee: 
now, man, have mynd — amend,— 
this warld is verray vanité, 


I, GoLLaAnoz. 








THOMAS LODGE'S ‘ ROSALYND.’ 

Tue first edition of Lodge’s ‘ Rosalynd,’ 
1590, upon which Shakspeare framed ‘ As You 
Like It,’ is one of the rarest books in the 
English language. It has hitherto been known 
only from an imperfect copy at Britwell in 
which signature R is supplied in MS. in anold 
hand. A perfect copy was sold at Sotheby’s 
on July 25th last, lot 1209, bound up with 
an example of the 1617 edition of Lilly’s 
‘Euphues.’ It was purchased by Messrs. 
Pickering & Chatto for 2101. ; it is No. 1158 in 





(1) MS. long s, followed by mark of contraction=ar, 
followed by a letter resembling g, evidently copied from an 
indistinct a + long s. 

(2) Conjectural. 

(3) MS. feyr. 

(4) MS. weir. 

(5) Not ‘‘ preistis,” as Laing gives it; the scribe has 
evidently erased the ‘‘is” mark of contraction. 

(6) ? cf. * Perle,’ 307, ‘‘ Westernays.” 

(7) M8, na. 

(8) The scribe wrote ‘‘indure,” crossed it through, and 
wrote “ indre,” probably=in dre. 

(9) MS. trety. 

(10) MS. (?) tretise, 

(11) MS. teynd. 





their ‘ Booklover’s Leaflet,’ No. 125, recently 
issued, but was sold some months ago to a 
private collector, who, it may be added, was 
not an American. It is claimed to be “‘ one of 
the most remarkable literary finds of recent 
years,’’ and I think that this is not overstating 
the case. 

In spite of the fact that it had a remarkable 
popularity in its day—eight editions appear- 
ing during the author’s lifetime—‘ Rosalynd’ 
owes much of its interest to-day to the fact 
that Shakspeare transformed this unpolished 
stone into a brilliant gem. But, apart from 
this, it must always occupy an important place 
in the history of early English romance as well 
as of poetry, for many of the poems with which 
it is interspersed were reprinted in ‘ England’s 
Helicon,’ 1600. One of these poems, com- 
mencing with 

Like to the clear in highest sphere 
Where all imperial glory shines, 
Palgrave characterizes as ‘‘a gorgeous Vision 
of Beauty equally sublime and pure in its 
paradisiacal naturalness.”’ 

A good bibliography of Thomas Lodge would 
be a boon to all students of the golden age of 
English literature. Much has been written of 
Lodge and of his various publications, but the 
information is scattered, whilst much of it is 
incomplete as well as inaccurate. I hope that 
the following particulars, many of which are 
brought together for the first time, will 
simplify matters, so far at all events as one 
of his numerous works is concerned 

1. The earliest reference to ‘ Rosalynd’ is 
found in the Stationers’ Hall Registers 
(Arber, ii. 265"), under‘date 6 Octobris, 1590, 
when Nicholas Lynge and John Busbie 
‘‘ Entred for their copie vnder th{e hJandes of 
Doctor Stallard and the wardens E[u] Phues 
golden legacye found after his Deathe at his cell 
at Selexidra, vi*.”’ 

It appeared in the same year as ‘‘ Imprinted 
by Thomas Orwin for T. G[ubbin] and John 
Busbie,’’ the full title being 

‘‘Rosalynde. Euphues golden legacie: found 
after his death in his Cell at Silexedra. Bequeathed 
to Philautus sonnes noursed vp with their father 
in England. Fetcht from the Canaries. By T. L. 
Gent.” 

The full collation is: Title, A 1; Dedication 
to the Lord of Hunsdon, &c., A 2 and A 3; 
To the Generous Reader, A 4; Rosalynd, 
B to S 2, in fours (sixty-six numbered leaves), 
reverse of last leaf blank; leaves 61 and 62 
both misprinted 57, and 63 and 64 misprinted 
59 each. The heading of p. 1 is ‘‘ Rosa- 
lynd,’’ but the running titles throughout are 
‘* Euphues Golden Legacie.”’ 

The perfect copy sold in July last has no 
history, so far as I am aware. The pedigree 
of the Britwell copy is: Bibliotheca Anglo- 
Poetica, 1815, No. 421, 201.; Saunders,* 
1818, ll. 11s. 6d.; Amos Strettell, 1820, 
No. 1237, 21. 10s.; and Heber, part iv., 1834, 
No. 1378, 51. 10s., the purchaser being Rodd, 
the bookseller, from whom it was presumably 
purchased by Mr. Miller. This edition has 
only once been reprinted, and then but 
partially, in F. G. Waldron’s ‘Shakespearian 
Miscellany,’ 1802. Of this apparently only one 
copy was struck off with a separate title-page. 
It extends to folio 36, being four leaves more 
than in the ‘ Miscellany.’ This single reprint 
was in the Halliwell sale at Sotheby’s, 
May 22nd, 1857, lot 538, and was sold for 14s.; 
it is now in the British Museum, having been 
acquired on April 20th, 1870. This reprint 
was, as I have indicated, of the first edition; 
but it was also collated with those of 1612, 
1623, and 1642, and the variations are indicated 
in foot-notes. It ends with the tenth line of 
the poem ‘The Wooing Eclogue betwixt 
Rosalynde and Rosader,’ and is ornamented 
with six pretty full-page plates, designed by 
S. Harding and engraved by E. Harding. 





* I have not been able to verify this, but give it on the 
authority of Lowndes, 
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2. The second edition was entered at 
Stationers’ Hall, February 17th, 1592 (Arber, 
ii, 284°), again by Nicholas Lynge and John 
Busbie, thus: ‘‘ Entred for their copie vnder 
th{e hJandes of Master Hartwell and Master 
Watkins Euphues Shadowe with the Deathe 
mans Dialogue annexed vi*.’’ It was printed 
by Abel Jeffes for T. G. and John Busbie, as 
before, A—P, in fours. This edition contains 
prefixed a leaf with the title ‘‘ The scedule 
annexed to Euphues Testament, the tenour of 
his Legacie, the token of his Loue,’’ which was 
not in the original issue. 

Of this edition two copies are known, one in 
the Malone Collection at the Bodleian and the 
other in the Huth Library—the latter was 
purchased from a country bookseller in 1871 
(Hazlitt, ‘ Collections and Notes,’ 1876, p. 261). 
This edition has been reprinted, first by J. P. 
Collier in ‘Shakespeare’s Library,’ vol. i., 
1843, and again in vol. ii. of the series of 
books with a similar title edited by Mr. W. 
Carew Hazlitt, and published by Reeves & 
Turner in 1875; and again, abridged, in 
Cassell’s ‘ National Library,’ No. 63, ‘‘ edited ”’ 
by H. Morley, 1887. 

3. The third edition was printed by N. 
Lyng for T. Gubbins in 1598, A—O, in fours. 
Of this edition only one or two copies are 
recorded. One of these was in the Roxburghe 
sale, June 17th, 1812, No. 6397, and realized 
21. 2s.; another (possibly the same), No. 996 
in the F. Ouvry sale, April 3rd, 1882, 
was sold for 631. to Mr. Ellis, and is now 
at Rowfant. A copy was once in Collier’s 
possession, but it did not appear in his sale 
in 1884. Lowndes states (p. 1382), and Mr. 
Hazlitt copies his statement (‘ Collections and 
Notes,’ 1876, p. 261), that the Roxburghe 
example was resold in the Heber Collection, 
part iv., but this is a blunder, as the Heber 
copy was of the first edition, as already noted. 

4. Another edition was printed at London 
by I. R., for N. Lyng, 1604; of this apparently 
the only known copy is in the Miller Library 
at Britwell. (See ‘A Defence of Poetry, 
Music, and Stage Plays,’ by Thomas Lodge, 
reprinted by the Shakespeare Society, 1853, 
Introduction, p. lxviii.) 

5. Another edition, printed for John Smeth- 
wicke in 1609. Of this apparently only about 
five copies are known: one at the Bodleian ; 
another, sold at Sotheby’s in 1856, 31. 10s.; 
and another, Halliwell’s sale, May 22nd, 1857, 
No. 537, 21. 19s. There are two copies of this 
edition in the British Museum, one of which 
is imperfect. 

6. Another edition from the same press, 
1612. There are several copies of this edition ; 
one is in the British Museum. The copy 
which belonged successively to Farmer and 
Reed was again sold at Halliwell’s sale, 
May 22nd, 1857, lot 538, 11. 17s. Perry’s 
copy, 1822 (part ii., 776), realized two guineas ; 
and Heber’s, part iv., 1379, 31. : 

7. Another edition, also printed for J. 
Smethwicke, is dated 1614, and of this there 
is a copy in the British Museum. One or two 
copies have appeared in the sale-room: one of 
these was in the Heber Collection, part v., 
No. 2536, 41. 14s. 6d.; another is noted by 
Lowndes as ‘‘Halliwell, 11. 17s.,’’ but I 
have not been able to trace it in either 
of the several Halliwell sale catalogues in my 
possession. 

8. Yet another edition with the imprint of 
John Smethwicke appeared in 1623, and of 
this there are copies in the Dyce and Britwell 
collections. The Roxburghe copy (of which 
the date is given in the sale catalogue as 1624), 
No. 6398, realized 17s.; B. H. Bright’s copy, 
April Ist, 1845, 11. 9s.; whilst two have been 
sold within recent years: F. Perkins, 1889, 
No. 1240, 41. 4s.; and another, May 5th, 1890, 
No. 235, 21. 2s. 

All the foregoing editions, in black-letter 
type and quarto form, appeared during the 
author’s lifetime; he died in 1625. Of the 





two remaining editions, the ninth appeared 
in 1634, with the imprint of T. Smethwicke, 
of which a copy is in the British Museum; 
and the tenth was printed for Francis Smeth- 
wicke in 1642. A copy of this was No. 422 in 
the Bibliotheca Anglo- Poetica, where it is 
priced at seven guineas, whilst the Inglis 
copy, 1826, No. 934, only fetched 22s. Of 
this there are two examples in the British 
Museum, W. RoBeErts. 








PROF. RIEU. 

THE death is announced of Dr. Charles Rieu, 
who had been Professor of Arabic at Cambridge 
since 1894, and earlier Keeper of the Oriental 
MSS. in the British Museum, and Professor 
of Arabic and Persian at University College, 
London. He worked nearly all his life in the 
British Museum. Among his publications 
may be mentioned: (1) ‘On the Life and 
Poetry of Abii ’I-‘Al4 Ma‘arri’ (in Latin, 
published in the fifties); (2) ‘ Catalogue of 
Persian MSS. in the British Museum’ (1879- 
1883), 3 vols., with Supplement, 1 vol.; (3) 
‘Catalogue of the Turkish MSS. in the British 
Museum’ (1888) ; (4) ‘Supplementary Catalogue 
of the Arabic MSS. in the British Museum,’ 
1 vol. All these are models of their kind 
and have received the sincerest form of 
flattery. Epoch-making is hardly too strong 
an epithet for them. They are really far 
more than catalogues, as various literary and 
philological questions are discussed in them. 
Thus in the ‘ Persian Catalogue’ there is an 
admirable account, which has never been 
superseded, of the Giran dialect. 

The Professor was a model of courtesy, 
and always glad to encourage younger 
students. He did not love to stand in the 
public eye, and latterly his age—he died in 
his eighty-second year—encouraged retire- 
ment. He had not written for the Atheneum 
of recent years, but was formerly a valued 
reviewer. 








Literary Grossip. 


Messrs. Loneman, Green & Co. will 
publish shortly a new work by Dr. James 
Mackinnon, author of ‘The History of 
Edward the Third’ and ‘The Union of 
England and Scotland.’ It will be entitled 
‘The Growth and Decline of the French 
Monarchy.’ The author has reviewed 
events from the Middle Ages onward, with 
the object of tracing the development of the 
French monarchy until it reached its climax 
in the early part of the reign of Louis XIV., 
and the effects of the exercise of the 
monarchic power on the people. From the 
latter half of the reign of Louis XIV. to 
the end of that of Louis XV. he has traced 
the process of decline, with the object of 
elucidating the more immediate causes of 
the French Revolution. 

Ir having been suggested to the pub- 
lishers that it would be desirable that the 
official record of the tour of their Royal 
Highnessesthe Prince and Princess of Wales 
(which has been written by Sir Donald 
Mackenzie Wallace, under the title ‘The 
Web of Empire’) should be published in 
time for the Coronation, Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. have arranged to issue the work 
early in May, and not in the autumn, as 
previously announced. The book will con- 
tain portraits in photogravure of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, thirty-eight original 
illustrations by the Chevalier de Martino, 
twenty-six original pictures by Mr. Sydney 
Hall, and other illustrations. 

Tue Oxford and Cambridge University 
Presses are preparing, for joint publication 





at an early date, a new book on Ecclesias- 
ticus containing the extant portions of the 
Hebrew text, edited for the use of students 
by Mr. A. E. Cowley, with the help of Dr. 
O. Schechter and Prof. Driver. 

Mr. Rosert Macuray will publish on 
May 15th an interesting book on ‘The 
Nightside of London.’ He deals with all 
aspects of the great city at night, such as 
the streets, theatres, music - halls, clubs, 
East-End shows, &c., and some of the 
darker phases of London nocturnal life. 
The work will contain a hundred original 
drawings by Mr. Tom Browne. An 
édition de luxe of 250 copies will be pub- 
lished at one guinea. The first issue of 
the ordinary edition is to consist of 10,000 
copies. It will be produced simultaneously 
in America. 

‘Tue Book oF THE CouRTIER,’ which we 
noticed last week, will be published in 
London by Messrs. Duckworth & Co. 

Tue Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research will in future be issued 
by Mr. Brimley Johnson. The next part to 
be published consists of Dr. Oliver Lodge’s 
recent Presidential Address. By-the-by, 
the important book ‘Phantasms of the 
Living’ is, we fancy, out of print; why is 
not a new edition issued ? 

Mr. J. W. Wuire writes from Chester :— 

‘*The name of ‘Snodgrass,’ which you have 
come upon in Theodore Hook’s works, is the 
name of one of the characters in Galt’s ‘ Ayr- 
shire Legatees.’ In the same entertaining 
story there is an incident which may have sug- 
gested the taking of the cabman’s number by 
Mr. Pickwick.” 

We may add that a real Snodgrass did 
some of Heine into English in the eighties. 


Tue fact that a Japanese publisher has, 
by means of the photo-gelatine process, 
reproduced the ‘‘ Library Edition” of the 
‘English Dictionary’ edited by Dr. Thomas 
Davidson, and published by Messrs. Cham- 
bers, points to the need of some international 
copyright arrangement with that country, 
where English books are so eagerly bought 
and read. The Anglo-Japanese alliance 
might be extended to include some working 
arrangement between authors and publishers 
in the two countries. This alert Oriental 
publisher points out that his edition is much 
cheaper than the British one. For the first 
five thousand the price is 1.60 yen, while 
the Chambers book costs 10 yen. 


Messrs. Hoventon, Mirriin & Co. are 
adding fournew volumes to their ‘“‘ American 
Men of Letters” series this year. Prof. 
Woodberry will contribute the volume on 
Hawthorne, Mr. Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson will write on Longfellow, Prof. 
E. G. Bourne on Motley, and Prof. Carpenter 
on Whittier. 

Dr. Corrmncer’s ‘ History of the Parish 
of Buxhall, Suffolk,’ will be issued by 
Messrs. Sotheran & Co. during next 
month. It is printed in quarto at the 
Gresham Press on fine paper, specially 
made for the work, and will contain 
twenty-four full-plate illustrations and a 
large parish map bearing all the field- 
names. The Court Rolls of the manor, com- 
plete from the time of Henry VIII., and 
the earlier deeds relating to much of the 
land in the parish, being in the author’s 
possession, the title to most of the various 
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holdings, houses, and cottages has been 
separately deduced for nearly four hundred 
years, and that to the manor from Saxon 
times. 

Mr. Botton Kine is now engaged on a 
biography of Mazzini, and will be grateful 
if any one in possession of letters from Maz- 
zini himself, or bearing upon his life in 
England, will allow them to be used. Com- 
munications should be addressed to Mr. 
King at Gaydon, Warwick. 

Messrs. T. C. & E. C. Jack are publish- 
ing in April ‘Charles Dickens: his Life, 
Writings, and Personality,’ by Mr. F. G. 
Kitton, who has a wonderful knowledge of 
the fact and fiction that have been produced 
in modern times concerning his subject. 

One of the most interesting of the many 
choice books in the library of the late M. 
Eugéne Paillet, dispersed a few days ago 
in Paris, is the unique copy on vellum of 
Didot’s Greek edition of Longus (1802). It 
is a truly magnificent volume, royal folio in 
size, and contains the original designs of 
the nine plates by Prud’hon and F. Gérard. 
It was printed expressly for the Duke of 
Abrantés, and at his sale realized 70 guineas. 
It passed into the possession of William 
Beckford, and appears as lot 1874 in the 
second portion of the sale of the Beckford 
library (December 20th, 1882), when it 
fetched 9007. In the Paillet sale it has now 
realized 38,000 francs, or about 1,520/. in 
English currency. Among the MSS. in M. 
Paillet’s sale was a choice ‘ Book of Hours,’ 
dating from the latter part of the fifteenth 
century; this was purchased by Mr. Quaritch 
at 35,000 francs; it cost M. Paillet 
25,000 francs. 

Pror. Orro PrLEmeERER, of the University 
of Berlin, has received a second invitation 
to deliver a series of lectures before the 
Divinity School of Harvard University. 
The former invitation was declined on 
account of a work which Prof. Pfleiderer 
then had in hand, but he has now accepted 
the invitation of President Eliot, of Harvard, 
and will deliver the lectures in the spring 
of 1903. 








SCIENCE 
The Columbia University Biological Series.— 
VI. Zhe Protozoa. By 8. L. Calkins, 
Ph.D.— VII. Regeneration. By Prof. 
T. H. Morgan. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tue rapidly lengthening series of biological 
monographs published under the auspices 
of the Columbia University became familiar 
to English students first through the pub- 
lication in 1894 of its second volume—the 
‘Amphioxus and the Descent of the Verte- 
brates,’ which was written by Dr. Willey 
when he was Balfour Student of the 
University of Cambridge. A later increase 
of reputation was gained when Prof. Wilson, 
who, with Prof. Osborn, is general editor of 
the series, added to it his work upon ‘ The 
Cell, in Development and Inheritance.’ 
The two latest volumes contain, like all their 
predecessors, full and well-arranged compila- 
tions of the material, in fact and in specula- 
tion, which has been amassed up to the year 
of publication in the particular departments 
with which each has to deal. 

We think that it is neither opprobrious 
nor incorrect to say of the present volumes, 





and indeed of the whole series, that each 
represents not so much an advance in 
methods of exposition as a distinguished 
feat in journalism. In the present condition 
of biological knowledge it is not exposition 
which the student has to seek in the special 
branches of his science; rather he needs 
the power of surveying for himself the 
multitudinous and isolated fragments of 
research which year by year make their 
profuse, periodic, and polyglot appear- 
ance. It is only a kind of journalism which 
can help him to such a general view, though 
it may never lead him to fresh interpreta- 
tions or new enlargements of the landscape. 
Already it is beginning to be an avowed 
part of the organization of science to pro- 
vide indexes and bibliographies for the 
saving of individual time, and in this direc- 
tion the Columbia University has certainly 
given valuable aid by the publication of the 
present series. Each volume contains full 
bibliographical references for the work 
which is quoted, and these are admirably 
indexed. The letterpress provides at the 
least a logical arrangement of the material, 
while the abundant illustrations, reproduced 
from their original sources, put before the 
student figures whose proper collation he 
could otherwise have secured only by bring- 
ing together many bulky and not always 
accessible volumes. 

Dr. Calkins, who contributes the sixth 
number of the series, is known chiefly 
through his own inquiries into the structure 
of protozoan cell-nuclei and their behaviour 
during fission in reproduction. The chapters 
of his book fall naturally under two heads: 
those dealing descriptively with the compara- 
tive structure and behaviour of unicellular 
animals, and those, on the other hand, in 
which he discusses theoretically the light 
which a knowledge of these lowest forms of 
animal life has thrown upon the questions 
of reproduction, of sex, of heredity, of in- 
ternal cell-mechanisms and of individual 
cell life, which arise in the study of the 
multicellular bodies of the Metazoa. In his 
earlier descriptive chapters Dr. Calkins has 
produced a compilation of the ascertained 
facts of protozoan life and structure arranged 
according to the empirical classification con- 
sidered at present to be the most reasonable, 
and shows in an historical prelude the steps 
by which the various groups of these ani- 
mals have been separated according to their 
structural peculiarities. Similar compila- 
tions already exist elsewhere in print, but 
this possesses a special value, for reasons 
already given, in its wealth of references to, 
and of illustrations copied from, the original 
sources. 

In anticipation particularly of the specu- 
lations dealt with later in the book, for 
which the earlier descriptive chapters pro- 
vide material, we think that Dr. Calkins 
might profitably have entered more fully 
into the problem of the historical descent of 
the protozoan races, a descent which the 
present empirical and convenient classifica- 
tion has little, if any, claim to indicate. 
The grouping of the Protozoa according to 
structural peculiarities, which are in the 
main determined by habit of life and not by 
“blood relationship,” gives misleading clues 
to those who are seeking for the most 
primitive origins of this or that phenomenon 
in the life of the more complicated organisms, 





and in this search the speculative biologist 
has long made the protozoan groups his 
hunting-ground. Simplicity of structure 
in one set of bodily characters has too often 
been taken as indicating a retention of 
ancestral characters, and giving thereby to 
other bodily characters also a title to primni- 
tive value. It appears to be likely that the 
study of the life- histories of individual forms 
may provide in the future a more trust. 
worthy guide to family relationships among 
the Protozoa than the facts of the fully de. 
veloped structure. Our knowledge of these 
life-histories is increasing year by year, and 
we hope to see the application of it more 
significantly embodied within future editions 
of Dr. Calkins’s book. In the later chapters 
the author deals with what may be called 
the ‘general physiology” of the whole 
group. A very full account is included of 
the structure of the cell nucleus and its 
behaviour during fission. Here especially, 
when an indication is sought of the 
origin of the elaborate nuclear mechanisms 
characteristic of higher animals, the pre- 
sent classification of the Protozoa is found 
to give no assistance to an arrangement 
of the varieties of these mechanisms 
among them. The chapter concerned with 
conjugation, the senescence and death 
which occur unless this mysterious fusion 
of two identities be effected, and the 
origin of sex differences as a means to 
secure it, gains little in interest from the 
romance of its subject, because it is too 
condensed and because generalizations have 
not been separated effectively from the 
details of fact which make them possible. 
It would have been to the advantage of the 
student, and a strong stimulus to his 
imagination, if the brilliant work of Maupas, 
for instance, had been described as a whole 
and not split up into isolated references 
suited to the compiler’s logical, but rather 
uninspiring segmentation of the argument. 

Prof. Morgan in his volume upon 
‘Regeneration’ has fulfilled a very useful 
task in bringing together the widely scat- 
tered observations which have been made 
of this and allied functions among animals 
and plants since the pioneer work of the 
Abbé Trembley and of Spallanzani in the 
eighteenth century. He deals not only with 
regeneration of limbs and organs lost by 
accident or in experiment, and the circum- 
stances which have been found to modify 
this replacement, but also with many other 
connected phenomena of growth—the results 
of development from mutilated eggs, and of 
grafting alien organs, the occurrence of 
self-mutilation in animals, and, in general, 
the formative results of growth by the 
ordered and limited multiplication of cells. 
Nowhere else has this kind of material 
been put together in one volume and so 
completely set forth. The illustrations are 
admirable, and a valuable bibliography is 
appended. 

We do not think, however, that the 
author’s treatment is well adapted to his 
subject. The facts he has to deal with have 
been contributed by numerous observers of & 
great variety of animals, and have been 
obtained by many widely different methods. 
The material gathered in this way for dis- 
cussion must obviously be very variable in 
its worth as evidence. Yet we see very 
little discrimination in presenting the results 
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of discordant observations, and the careful 
student to secure a just view will be obliged 
largely to supplement Prof. Morgan’s ac- 
counts of experiments by a personal refer- 
ence to original sources. At the same time, 
we must regret that Prof. Morgan has not 
more sharply separated his speculative com- 
ments from the experiments which he has to 
quote in such numbers. Where the evidence 
isso bulky in total amount and so scrappy in 
detail as it is in this subject, it is of great 
importance that under every division of it 
the reader should be able to obtain a clear 
view of the facts before him. He is largely 
prevented from this by a continual admixture 
of hypothesis, either quoted or supplied by 
the author, which more suitably, we think, 
would have been arranged independently of 
the experimental results. Prof. Morgan 
sternly decries ‘‘ unverifiable speculation” 
in his preface, but he does not abstain from 
frequent conjectures of his own which, 
however ingenious, can be as little verified 
from our present fragmentary knowledge of 
the subject, if they are not as unverifiable, 
as those advanced by other writers. The 
reader may find occasion also to complain 
of many unnecessary circumlocutions in 
the description of phenomena which are at 
present inexplicable, and which are most 
impressive when left unveiled by a mist 
of words. 

A good account is presented of the author’s 
experiments upon the regeneration, after 
injury, of the legs of a hermit crab, which 
he advances in opposition to the con- 
ception of Weismann that the power of 
regeneration occurs in the animal king- 
dom to a greater or less degree according 
to the liability to accidental injury in nature, 
and that it is a quality which has been 
developed or retained as a selective adapta- 
tion. Prof. Morgan shows that although in 
each of the first three pairs of legs in this 
crab there is a special breaking-joint, where, 
according to the view of Weismann, the 
regenerative power should be concentrated, 
perfect regeneration occurs nevertheless if 
the leg be amputated above or below the 
breaking-joint—at a level, that is, where 
accidental injury or amputation could never 
occur in the natural state. And he is able 
to show that at least in many cases of well- 
marked regeneration the result is clearly not 
in any way adaptive. 








NATURAL HISTORY, 


Insect Life: Souvenirs of a Naturalist. By 
J. H. Fabre. Translated from the French. 
(Macmillan & Co. )—M. Fabre has a reputation ; 
he has been called ‘‘that inimitable observer ” 
by Charles Darwin. He is one of the greatest 
bionomical students of the day, and has devoted 
all his time—and, what is more, all his method 
—to observing the ways of insects. Moreover, 
although he has had those cares and limitations 
to which the wealthy are not particularly liable, 
and was perforce outside the classical erudition 
granted to the few, he is yet a Frenchman who 
can adequately write his own language. His 
sentences may not have the limpid charm of 
Renan, but they are sufticiently eloquent to 
baffle the ordinary translator, and inspire that 
worthy linguistic broker with the idea that he 
is dealing with the high tide of composition. 
M. Fabre goes to the fields and visits his insect 
friends as an anthropologist dwells for a time 
among his more primitive and less worried 
kinsmen in some remote region, with the result 





that the terms ‘‘insect” and ‘“ savage” soon 
come to have a new interpretation. The 
insect quickly appears less of an arthropod, 
and the savage more of a man. The natural 
man, like the living insect, is worthy of all our 
study, and we find running through the 
lives of both much of our own strength and 
weakness. These Hymenoptera, whose habits 
M. Fabre studies and describes so well, are 
actuated by the spirit of ourown millionaires with- 
out their vulgarity in procedure. The hyme- 
nopteron devotes its whole perfected existence 
to the care and perpetuation of its species ; it 
spares no life in its provision for its young, and 
it shows no mercy. But it only secures its 
wants and its needs ; that done, it is a harmless 
being; the millionaire, on the contrary, is 
always making greater sacrifices for the 
enlargement of his private stage, and 
in his sense of perspective is immeasurably 
beneath the insect of which he knows so little. 
This book is not confined to the entertainment of 
the amiable entomologist ; its records challenge 
many evolutionary theories. Rousseau, had he 
read this account of the purposeful crimes of 
these hymenopteral parents, would have seen 
that other animals than man are born free and 
yet are everywhere in chains. In fact, we feel 
like Pangloss after perusing this volume, that 
things are for the best, and that after all we 
would rather be men than insects, in the sense 
in which the Jew thanks the Deity that he is 
what he is, and not a woman. For assuredly 
there is no Scotland Yard in the insect world. 
We seem to be getting back to the old days 
of ‘‘over the-borders,” for murder and assas- 
sination are words frequently used by M. 
Fabre, though we think erroneously in entomo- 
logical history. Being outside any law but the 
natural, these insects go to prove that rapine, 
force, and mercilessness are attributes of 
their efficiency, and from an entomological stand- 
point we think they are right. However, we 
must leave the book and its teachings to the 
reader, It is a translation of the first of seven 
series of Fabre’s ‘Souvenirs Entomologiques,’ 
and on the title-page we have not only the 
author’s name, butalso are referred to a transla- 
tor, a writer of a preface, an editor, and an artist. 
An editor is usually a bearer of many responsi- 
bilities, and he is on this occasion. When we 
read of ‘‘ claws” instead of tarsi as being five- 
jointed, or see ‘‘ Bupresticis”’ and “‘ Buprestis ” 
both at the foot of one plate, or meet with 
such an expression as ‘‘top of the abdomen” 
(which might mean base, apex, or dorsal sur- 
face), we are sad ; but when at p. 129 we have 
a ‘*hymenopteron ” contrasted with a ‘‘ wasp,” 
we are almost angry. But after all neither 
translating nor editing can spoil a really good 
book, which in time—strange to say of insect 
literature—will become a classic, and we hope 
the publishers will—under increased super- 
vision — present to the English reader the 
remaining volumes of the series. 

The Fowls of the Air and The Beasts of the 
Field, by W. J. Long (Ginn & Co.), are due to 
many requests for better and more fully illus- 
trated editions of the author's studies of life in 
the woods and fields. We have here most of the 

revious sketches and also some new material. 
The books are described as educational, and a 
more delightful education by a teacher who has 
gone deeply into animal lore it would be difficult 
to imagine. How the otters carefully prepare 
a slide and go down it, returning by another way 
not to spoil its smoothness; how they fight 
with the beavers ; how the rabbits thump three 
times on the ground, a trick Mr. Seton Thomp- 
son has also noted; the wickedness of the 
weasel ; and the stupid audacity of the owl—all 
these things are charmingly exhibited. Mr. Long 
has reached the stage at which one does not shoot 
animals, but observes and wonders instead. The 
books are amply and cleverly illustrated by Mr. 
Charles Copeland, and an atmosphere of human 
romance is suggested by the Indian names for 











the birds and beasts, which really seem to help 
one another with something beyond instinct. 








SOCIETIES. 

GEOLOGICAL.—March 12.—Sir A. Geikie, V.P., 
in the chair.—Mr. E. Margrett was elected a Fellow. 
—The Rev. H. H. Winwood thanked the Chairman 
for allowing him to introduce water-colour drawings 
by his friend Miss Breton of some of the grandest 
canons in North America. The geological accuracy 
of the drawings might be attributed to the fact that 
Miss Breton was the daughter of an old Fellow of 
the Society.—The following communications were 
read: ‘The Crystalline Limestones of Ceylon,’ by 
Mr. Ananda K. Coomara-Swimy,—and ‘Un Pro- 
terozoic Gasteropoda which have been referred to 
Murchisonia and Pleurotomaria, with Descriptions 
= — Subgenera and Species,’ by Miss Jane 

onald, 


BRITISH ARCH Z:OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—March 
19.—Dr. W. de Gray Birch, Hon. Treasurer, in the 
chair.—The Chairman exhibited and gave some par- 
ticulars uf an interesting relic of Admiral Rodney. 
It consisted of a cocoa-nut shell, mounted in silver, 
and with silver foot, which, according to the hall- 
mark, is dated 1781; whereas the cup itself, most 
elaborately carved with representations of ships of 
war, fortresses, &c., is dated 1782, and apparentl 
commemorates the defeat of the French and caters 4 
fleets near Martinique, when Rodney in the Formid- 
able broke through the French line, engaged the 
Ville de Paris, the Comte de Grasse’s flagship, and 
compelled her to strike, on April 13th, 1782. It is 
probable the cup was at first only the plain shell, 
but mounted in silver as described, and that it was 
carved afterwards by some officer or sailor who had 
taken part in the action mentioned, and so dated 
1782.—In the discussion which followed Mr. Gould, 
Mr. Compton, Mr. Rayson, and Major Frere took 
part, the last named remarking that he possessed 
some war medals referring to that warfare, 








ZOOLOGICAL.—March 18.— Dr. W. T. Blanford, 
V.P., in the chair.—A report was read, drawn up by 
Mr. A. Thomson, the Assistant Superintendent of 
the Gardens, on the lepidopterous insects exhibited 
in the Insect-house during 1901, and a series of 


| the specimens reared in it was laid upon the table. 
—Mr. 


R. E. Holding exhibited and made remarks 
upon some malformed antlers and horns of deer, 
sheep, and cattle.—Dr. H. Gadow read a paper on 
‘The Evolution of Horns and Antlers.’ He stated 
that three main types could be distinguished in 
the evolution of the ornamental weapons on the 
heads of ruminants, and that all these types were 
referable to an ancient condition in which the 
beginning weapon, be it one of offence or defence, 
appeared as a mere exostosis with a thickened 
skin-pad. This stage resembled that of Dinoceras 
of the Eocene. Secondly, there was found exostosis 
of the frontal bone producing a pedicle, surmounted 
by a cartilaginous mass of apical growth, which by 
subsequent basal ossification became an antler. 
The skin was originally unaltered and hairy ; this, 
and the chondrostoma or cartilaginous later 
osseous growth, was shed periodically, and consti- 
tuted the cervine type. A side issue of Type II. 
was that of pro-giraffe-like animals, in which 
the cartilaginous growth was preponderant, with 
multiple and broadened bases. Ossification was 
delayed, but still proceeded from the base—e.g., the 
Samotherium of the topmost Miocene. A further 
development of this type (II. a) was shown by the 
giraffe, in which the outgrowth proliferated freely 
and now formed free growths, ossifying inde- 
pendently of the cranial bones, but ultimately 
fusing with them. Ea III. was a continuation of 
the main line from II., represented by the prong- 
buck; the predominant epidermal growth pro- 
duced a hborn-shoe, which was periodically shed, 
but had abolished the shedding of the bony core 
which represented the antler. Type IV., the 
highest stage, was represented by the hollow- 
horned ruminants, in which the horn-shoe was now 
a permanent feature ; but it was important to note 
that these animals still shed the first or earliest 
generation of the horny sheath. Horns and antlers 
were developed alike with a cartilaginous matrix, 
with subsequent ossification, These four types 
were an illustration of onward phyletic evo- 
lution, and these stages were still faithfully 
repeated in the development of the recent species : 
this was a clear instance where ontogeny was @ 
shortened recapitulation of phylogeny. — Mr. 
R. Trimen communicated a paper by Lieut.-Col. 
J. M. Faweett, entitled ‘Notes on the Transforma- 
tions of some South African Lepidoptera.’ This 
memoir was in continuation of one by the same 
author already published in the Society’s Zransac- 
tions. It illustrated the earlier stages of thirty-two 
species, of which six belonged to the Rhopalocera 
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and twenty-six to the Heterocera. As in the previous 
memoir, the Sphingide and the several families of 
the Bombyces predominated in the series illustrated, 
and many of these were of special interest in con- 
nexion with what was known of the earlier stages 
of the same groups of allied species in the Oriental 
region.— Mr. R. I. Pocock gave an account of a new 
stridulating organ discovered in the scorpions be- 
longing to the African genus Parabuthus, This organ 
consisted of a granular sharpened or finely ridged area 
upon the dorsal side of the seventh abdominal somite 
and of the first and second segments of the tail. 
The sound was produced by scraping the point of 
the sting over these granular areas.—A communica- 
tion from Dr, R. Broom, on ‘The Organ of Jacobson 
in the Elephant Shrew,’ was read, in which the 
author showed that the organ of Jacobson, which 
in Erinaceus was of the Eutherian type, was in 
Macroscelides marsupial in all its details, and was 
most nearly comparable to that of Perameles. 
Pointing out that in the allied genera Petrodromus 
and Rhynchocyon marsupial characters had been 
discovered by Parker in the skull, the author con- 
cluded that Macroscelides was “a very near relation 
of the marsupials, and had probably little affinity 
with the more typical Insectivores.” Dr. Broom 
roted that Macroscelides had a discoidal deciduous 
placenta, and that its young were born in a well- 
developed condition.—A communication from Mr. 
F. Chapman contained an annotated list of the col- 
lections of Foraminifera and Ostracoda made b 
Dr. C. W. Andrews on Cocos Keeling Atoll in 1898. 
The collection of Foraminifera contained specimens 
of seventy-six species, and that of Ostracoda twenty- 
eight, including two new species, which were de- 
scribed in the paper.— Mr. G. A. Boulenger described 
three new species of fishes from the French Congo 
under the names Allabenchelys longicauda (gen. et 
sp. nov.), Labeo lukule (sp. nov.), and Chilochromis 
duponti (gen. et sp. nov.). 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.— March 5.—Canon Fowler, Pre- 
sident, in the chair —Dr. B. D. Macdonald and Mr. 
A.M. Montgomery were elected Fellows.—Mr. L. B. 
Prout exhibited, on behalf of Mr. J. P. Mutch, 
Vanessa (Eugonia) polychloros, L., bred by Mr. 
H. Baker from pupa from Stowmarket, Suffolk, the 
ground-colour much darkened and the black mark- 
ings somewhat enlarged, &c., suggesting perhaps the 
influence of cold at time of pupation ; Chryso- 
vhanus phleas, L.,an aberration (captured in the 

sle of Wight, August, 1901) much suffused with the 
dark colour, especially at outer margin and on hind 
wings, only a very small patch of the red colour 
remaining at the inner angle of the latter; Agrotis 
puta, Hb., a perfectly halved gynandromorphous 
example, taken in August, 1901, in the Isle of Wight ; 
and Noctua sobrina, Gn., an aberrant specimen with 
white antennz and a somewhat hoary appearance on 
the fore wings, taken in East Aberdeenshire, August, 
1900,—Mr. A. Bacot exhibited aseries of Malacosoma 
castrensis anda series of M. neustria for comparison 
with a hybrid brood, resulting from a pairing 
between a male neustria and a female castrensis. 
This was the first time any exhibition of experi- 
ments of the kind had been made before the Society 
by British investigators, though Mr. Merrifield had 
shown anumber of crosses bred by Herr Standfuss, 
—Mr. O. E. Janson exhibited a pair of Stepha- 
nocrates dohertyi, Jord., a Goliath beetle dis- 
covered by the late W. Doherty in the high- 
lands of British East Africa.—Dr. T. A. Chap- 
man exhibited cocoons of a Limacodid moth 
from La Plata, with empty pupa-cases of a 
dipterous parasite of the genus Systropus. The 
resemblance between the two pupa-cases is not 
merely of appearance, but functional also. The 
moth-pupa— <.¢.,the moth itself inside the pupa-case— 
almost certainly by inflating itself with air, to secure 
greater size and a stiffened epiderm as a basis of 
muscular action, exerts an end-to-end pressure 
within the cocoon, and so forces off a lid. The 
Systropus breaks off a similar lid, no doubt by 
similar end-to-end pressure to that exerted by the 
moth, Diptera having highly developed the habit 
of inflating themselves with air, at emergence from 
the pupa. This pupa also hasa beak very like that 
of the Limacodid, but even stronger and sharper.— 
Mr. J. E. Collin, in further illustration of Dr. Chap- 
man’s remarks, exhibited specimens of Systropus, 
sp.? from Buenos Ayres, parasitic on a bombycid 
lepidopteron (Limacodes?). This he said was possibly 
the same as Dr. Chapman would have reared from 
his cocoons. The species was apparently unde- 
scribed, but most allied to S. brasiliensis, Meg. He 
also showed a large handsome undescribed species 
cf Systropus from Bigot’s collection.—Prof. E. B. 
Poulton read a paper entitled ‘Five Years’ Observa- 
tions and Experiments (1897-1901) on the Bionomics 
of South African Insects, chiefly directed to the 
Investigation of Mimicry and Warning Colours,’ by 
Mr. G, A. K, Marshall, with ‘ Appendices containing 
Descriptions of New Species by W. L. Distant and 
Col.C. T. Bingham, F.Z.8.’—Mr, Malcolm Burr con- 





tributed ‘A Monograph of the Genus Acrida, with 
Notes of some Allied Genera, and Descriptions of 
New Species,’—and Dr, D. Sharp communicated three 
papers by Mr. R. C. L. Perkins, respectively entitled 
‘Notes on Hawaian Wasps, with Descriptions of 
New Species’ ; ‘Four New Speciesand a New Genus 
of Parasitic Hymenoptera (Ichneumonid2) from the 
Hawaian Islands’ ; and ‘On the Generic Characters 
of — Crabronidz : Four New Genera Charac- 
terized. 





HISTORICAL.—March 20.—Dr. G. W. Prothero, 
President, in the chair.—The following were elected 
Fellows: Viscount St. Cyres, the Rev. H. Rashdall, 
Mr. H. W. Wilson, Mr. F. W. B. Smart, and Mr. T. 
Webb.—The following libraries were admitted as 
subscribing libraries: Public Library, Gloucester ; 
Newington Public Library; Bryn Mawr College, 
U.S.A.—The Alexander Medal (1901) was awarded to 
Mr. Vincent B. Redstone for an essay on ‘ The Social 
Condition of England during the Wars of the 
Roses.’ The essay was read by Mr. Redstone, who 
explained the nature of the discoveries made b 
him in the public and local records relating to Suf- 
folk with respect to the parentage and early sur- 
roundings of Cardinal Wolsey and other matters of 
interest.—A discussion followed, in which the Pre- 
sident, Dr. James Gairdner, Mr. H. E. Malden. and 
others took part. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 

Wep. Archeological Institate, 4. 
Tuvrs. Linnean, 8.—‘‘Ihe Composite Flora of Africa,’ Mr. Spencer 
omen ‘A Halonial Branch of Lepidophlotos fuliginosus,’ 
Pro 





. F. E. Weiss 
Fat. Geologists’ Association, 8.—‘ Klondike, its Geology and Mining,’ 
Prof. H. A. Miers. 
= Institution of i s, 8—Di 
Fencing of Machinery.’ 
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A PROPOSITION has been made by the Insti- 
tution of Naval Architects for the installation 
of a naval tank within the precincts of Bushy 
House for experimental work in connexion with 
ship-designing, and similar in character to the 
tank already in use at Haslar. The Council 
of the Institution have grounds for believing 
that they can guarantee the National Physical 
Laboratory the sum of 15,0001. for the expenses 
of erection of the tank. It seems doubtful 
whether the laboratory at the outset of its 
career would be well advised in assuming so 
heavy a responsibility. 


Tue Nature Study Exhibition Association 
has already obtained sufficient funds to warrant 
it in beginning a career of usefulness. The 
exhibition will be held in the gardens of the 
Royal Botanic Society on Wednesday, July 23rd, 
and the following days, and its main object is 
to bring together, at a season when educational 
workers can spare time for a visit, exhibits 
for all schools, colleges, departments of univer- 
sities, societies, and individuals interested in 
any teaching that can be inoluded under the 
heading of nature study. The fact that such 
men as Sir William Hart Dyke, Mr. Arthur 
Acland, Mr. Horace Plunkett, Sir George Keke- 
wich, Sir Henry Roscoe, and Sir Philip Magnus 
have associated themselves with the undertaking 
points to the educational importance attached 
to it. 

At the show we may expect to find details of 
the work of County Councils in training teachers 
to give village children an interest in the living 
things around them, and of the endeavours that 
the Government training colleges are making 
to prepare prospective masters and mistresses. 
Apparatus, particularly of a rough-and-ready 
character, for teaching natural history, photo- 
graphs of children making observations out of 
doors and learning that country lore which has 
been recently much neglected, and every kind 
of work which pupils have done, will find places 
in the Botanic Gardens. Models, drawings, 
series of specimens, and natural-history calen- 
dars are but a few of the exhibits suggested. 
Special certificates will be awarded for an essay 
on school museums, regarded as the centre of 
nature study, and illustrations of the natural his- 
tory of the district. Conferences of teachers 
will be held and model lessons delivered, and a 
section for educational publishers and manufac- 
turers of educational apparatus will be included. 





THE Russian Academy of Sciences has re- 
ceived a report from Dr. Hertz, the zoologist 
who was sent out last year with an expedition 
to the neighbourhood of Kolymsk in North 
Siberia, where the remains of a mammoth had 
been discovered in the inland ice. After an ex- 
tremely difficult journey the expedition arrived 
at the place. The mammoth proved to be a 
male of middle age, the skin and skeleton being 
in complete preservation. The tail is short 
and covered with long hairs. In the stomach, 
between the teeth, and even upon the tongue 
were found remnants of undigested food. The 
individual parts of the mammoth were packed 
in ice to be forwarded to St. Petersburg. 


THe planet Mercury will be visible in the 
morning in the early part of next month, situ- 
ated in the constellation Pisces, but will be at 
superior conjunction with the sun on the 28th, 
Venus will be brilliant in the morning, moving 
from the constellation Aquarius into Pisces, 
and will be at greatest western elongation from 
the sun on the 25th. Mars is too near the sun 
to be visible. Jupiter and Saturn are both 
visible in the morning ; the latter rising about 
3 o’clock in the eastern part of Sagittarius, and 
the former about an hour later, in Capricornus, 
and increasing his distance from Saturn by a 
somewhat more rapid motion towards the east. 

THE small planet announced as having been 
discovered on the 25th ult. turns out to be 
identical with Minerva, No. 93, which was 
detected at Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S., so long 
ago as 1867, August 24th. But Prof. Max 
Wolf announces four more discoveries on photo- 
graphic plates taken at Kénigstuhl, Heidelberg, 
three on the 3rd and one on the 4th inst. 

Mr. Lynn has issued a new (tenth) edition 
of his handy little work ‘Remarkable Comets’ 
(Sampson Low & Co.), in which the information 
is again brought up to the beginning of the 
present year. 








FINE ARTS 


—_—~—— 


HISTORY OF ART. 


Constable. By C. J. Holmes. No. V. of 
‘‘The Artists’ Library.” (Unicorn Press.)— 
This is an excellent and thoughtful study of 
Constable’s art. Mr. Holmes does not write 
round his subject, but in the very short compass 
of his book manages to sift out the chief strains 
which go to make up modern landscape art and 
to determine with something like exactitude 
the position that Constable’s work holds. With 
a proper feeling for proportion, he has therefore 
reduced the biography, which is accessible in 
full in Leslie’s life, to the limits of a vividly 
written introductory chapter; the rest of the 
book he devotes to Constable’s art. He begins 
with a rapid survey of landscape art before Con- 
stable, in which he manages to formulate many 
suggestive ideas. His generalizations appear 
to us to be singularly just, though we might 
expect that in a more expanded form some of 
his contrasts would be more gently modulated. 
We think, for example, that it is scarcely fair 
to say that Annibale Caracci and Domenichino 
‘¢ were content with an empty landscape formula, 
based on imperfect understanding of Titian’s 
genius.” That is no doubt a half-truth ; but 
those who saw a satirical piece by Domenichino 
at the recent sale of the Battle Abbey collection 
will admit that Domenichino was at times in- 
spired by a very different ideal, and feeling his 
way towards a more modern conception. Nor 
is it quite fair, we think, to say that Gaspar 
Poussin was ‘‘ infected with the poisonous tradi- 
tions that landscape was a branch of historical 
painting.” ‘‘ Historical,” we take it, is here used 
in the old-fashioned sense of what we should 
now call heroic or ideal painting, and if that is 
so, there is surely no inherent impossibility in 
conceiving landscape in the mood appropriate 
to a heroic narrative. Indeed, the poison, if it 
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be one, is responsible for some of the finest 
landscapes in existence, and Turner was cer- 
tainly a victim to the virus when he conceived 
his noblest works. But we fancy we can detect 
jn Mr. Holmes’s summary statements a praise- 
worthy determination to hold the balance scru- 

ulously even between the aims of modern 
naturalistic landscape and those of the classical 
tradition ; he may even, we judge from some of 
his remarks, have a slight bias in favour of the 
latter, a bias which, in view of Constable’s 
unique position, he has felt it necessary to 
counteract. That position he sums up by saying 
that Constable was ‘‘not only the first of the 
moderns, but perhaps also the last of our old 
masters.”’ That, we think, is the key to under- 
standing Constable’s art, and one which modern 
landscape artists who claim his practice as a 
precedent tend to overlook. For though, as 
compared with Turner, Constable was a thorough- 
going naturalist, still he never, even to the 
end of his life, forgot the principles of picture- 
making, of the building up and purposeful com- 
position of the parts into a logically constructed 
whole, which he learnt by a passionate study 
of the older masters. He saw nature with a 
fresh and unprejudiced eye, but he expressed 
his delight in her in terms which he learnt from 
Claude and from Girtin. All this is excellently 
expounded in Mr. Holmes’s study, with a 
brevity and lucidity that are quite surprising. 
To compress, for example, into two short para- 
graphs all that is fundamental in the con- 
trast between Turner’s and Constable’s attitudes 
to nature is a remarkable performance. What 
must give to Mr. Holmes’s work an unusual 
interest for artists is his wide knowledge of the 
technique of various schools of landscape paint- 
ing and his clear exposition of the relation of 
technique to the general idea of landscape which 
it was used to express. Nothing could be better, 
for instance, than his account of the change 
from Rubens’s use of rich transparent glazes 
and full impasto to the colder, thinner, more 
evenly opaque manner which the Dutch land- 
scape painters introduced. He is right, too, in 
explaining the unity of effect observable even in 
Constable’s most pointilliste experiments as due 
to the monochrome under-painting which those 
moderns who have carried on his researches into 
the vibration of light have given up for the sake 
of a closer approximation to scientific exacti- 
tude. We hope that this book will be widely 
read by landscape artists. It might stimulate 
in them a desire to inquire more closely into 
the principles which should govern the relation 
of technical methods to the idea they desire to 
express. The illustrations are well reproduced ; 
but we wish that rather more of Constable’s 
studied compositions, particularly the early 
ones, and also the later ‘ Waterloo Bridge,’ had 
found a place among them. 

Italian Sculpture of the Renaissance. By 
L. J. Freeman. (New York, Macmillan Com- 





‘ pany.)—It is difficult to guess at the raison d’étre 


of this book. It does not belong to the large 
category of art handbooks written to order ; it 
is much too sincere and too personal for that. 
‘On the other hand, it contains nothing very new 
or striking, no original attitude is revealed, so 
that one wonders why its author thought it 
worth while to communicate his cultivated, but 
rather obvious, appreciations to the public. The 
book is typical of the cultivated American ; it is 
clear, straightforward, unaffected, without any 
tinge of rhetorical extravagance. The author's 
attitudeis, indeed, irrpproachable; he studiously 
avoids history and archeology, except in so 
far as is necessary to his aim, which is the 
purely sthetic enjoyment of Italian sculp- 
ture, an aim which he keeps before himself 
with characteristic energy. He is determined 
to enjoy sculpture at first hand, without bias or 

rejudice from the fashionable tastes of his 

ay, and perhaps the best part of his book is 
‘that devoted to the neglected artists of the 
later Renaissance, the Sansovini, Giovanni da 





Bologna, and Cellini. But there is something 
curiously depressing in the very conscientious- 
ness, the painful deliberateness of our author’s 
effort to understand beauty. His open- 
mindedness has the effect of coming from in- 
difference, his good taste from want of feeling. 
Beauty seems not to have come to him naturally 
and unavoidably ; he has put his intelligence 
into his appreciation as another man might put 
it into a commercial enterprise. There is little 
in the book to challenge criticism upon definite 
points, but we doubt the author’s explanation 
of Niccolo Pisano’s baptistry pulpit. He 
assumes that up to the time he executed it 
Niccolo was not a sculptor, and that for that 
reason he had recourse to the classic sarco- 
phagus as a model. As a matter of fact, 
Niccolo was a middle-aged man, and had 
already done much in sculpture ; some of his 
earlier work remains, and his study of classic 
sculpture was no freak of the moment, but had 
been the habitual practice of Italian sculptors 
for some time before. In treating of the lesser 
sculptors of the fifteenth century Mr. Freeman 
seems scarcely to differentiate sufliciently 
between their varying talents, to appreciate the 
immense difference between a man of exquisite 
taste and sensibility like Mino da Fiesole and so 
commonplace a worker as Benedetto da Majano, 
nor is his treatment of Donatello at all adequate 
to the greatness of the theme. On the whole, 
the book impresses us rather with a sense of 
Mr. Freeman’s cultivated tastes than with his 
power either to see more clearly or feel more 
intensely than the majority of men of like 
inclinations. 





MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 


TuHE smaller exhibitions are so numerous just 
now that it is impossible to notice them all 
fully. We have not hitherto had space to 
mention the annual exhibition of water-colours 
at Messrs, Agnew’s, where, among a good deal 
of mediocre work, are some splendid Girtins, an 
exceptionally fine J. R. Cozens, and a very 
interesting early De Wint, a View in Lincolnshire 
(No, 64), a severe and sombre composition. From 
other examples of the same artist we can see 
that he was one of those artists who helped to 
bring about the rapid decadence of the English 
water-colour tradition. His later Whitby (33) 
is cheap in colouring, obvious and commonplace 
in design, and inspired by nothing better than 
a liking for obtrusive picturesqueness. 

That these are still the characteristics of the 
average English water-colour must, we fear, 
be painfully plain to those who examine them 
in the galleries of the Royal Institute. There 
is, of course, plenty of evidence here of talent, 
of well-trained aptitude for representation, but 
this power is apparently quite undirected. The 
artists choose a pretty scene and render it 
more or less adequately, but without any idea 
of the difference between pictorial beauty 
and a representation of a beautiful thing. 
Those who have most talent seem, indeed, 
to lack most that discriminating taste which 
alone can make it worthy. Without that it 
remains an amusing acrobatic feat. Mr. 
Dixon, for instance, is one of the most bril- 
liant prestidigitateurs with the brush, but it 
avails him for nothing better than to record the 
ugliest and least moving facts about shipping. 
His unquestionable power and dexterity would 
be really useful in the service of beauty if any 
one could tame him to it. But he is so 
effective that we fear Success will claim him for 
her own. Mr. Dudley Hardy is another artist 
whose talent is out of control. The ren- 
dering of dead fish in his Boulogne Fishwives 
(264) is amazingly dexterous in a fashion, but 
the dexterity only amazes, it adds nothing to our 
understanding of the beauties of the object 
represented. Had the artist really felt strongly 
any one beautiful quality of texture or colour 
in the dead fish he would have used all his skill 





to bring this out prominently, and not have 
rested satisfied with recording, however epi- 
grammatically, the uninteresting fact that some 
dead fish did actually lie on a slab in the fish 
market at Boulogne. We must, however, make 
one exception among these artists of conspicuous 
talent. Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s Canale Antonio 
(416) shows a genuine feeling for the beauty 
of his subject, a feeling which has con- 
trolled his choice at every point. He set out 
not to make a picture, but to come to closer 
terms with the beauty that moved him. The 
result is only a study, but a study which we 
should prefer to all the efforts of picture-making 
facility which form the stock-in-trade of this 
exhibition. We could wish that Mr. Cameron’s 
line were a little less brittle, rather more pliable 
and continuous. 

Mr. Weedon’s landscapes, Stormy (280) and 
Stormy Weather near Canterbury (474), show a 
sober and discriminating taste which is very 
refreshing. They do not indicate any great 
originality of view, perhaps, but their har- 
monious colouring and pleasing disposition of 
the masses of light and shade show a real 
appreciation of the problem of landscape paint- 
ing. Mr. James Orrocks’s Amble, near Wark- 
worth (373), though it is not altogether har- 
monized in colour and tone, is yet marked by 
its feeling for style. Mr. Shoosmith’s Market 
by the Church, Tréport (163), is rather mannered. 
But it isa pleasant, unobtrusive mannerism, and 
mannerism is at least a tribute to the necessity 
of style. If he would strain his ready-made 
formula to express rather more, his pleasant 
mannerism might develope into a genuine and 
expressive style. 

The Society of Miniaturists exhibit in the 
same gallery as the Royal Institute. We looked 
carefully, but, alas! in vain, for any signs of the 
talked-of revival of the art of miniature painting. 

At Messrs. Gutekunst’s gallery is a collection 
of etchings by M. Anders Zorn. They are inter- 
esting for their appropriate mode of expressing 
a particular view of nature. M. Zorn is perhaps 
the most brilliant exponent of what we may call 
the Carolus Duran conception of direct painting. 
He has learnt to analyze his impression of a 
scene into the smallest possible number of 
patches of tone, and to reproduce it on canvas 
by the same number of strokes of a loaded brush. 
He can convey the idea of an arm with about 
three smears of greenish-grey paint and one 
of a warmer pale tint. When an artist whose 
vision is so precise and whose skill of hand is 
equally developed presents his impressions of 
nature in line, it is interesting to watch what he 
makes of so strict a convention, and one that 
usually implies a different analysis of the com- 
plex whole of oursensations. As a matter of fact, 
M. Zorn scarcely makes use of the expressive 
power of line at all. Where, if he were paint- 
ing, he would make a patch of dark colour of a 
particular shape, he draws a number of lines 
which together build up the required patch of 
dark. That he does this with unerring cer- 
tainty of hand is to be confessed, but the line 
is in itself of no consequence; it is merely a 
roundabout way of getting tone, and the fallacy 
of such a method becomes apparent wherever, 
as in the case of a lighted edge against a light 
ground, he has to resort to line as a conven- 
tional symbol for contour. Here the line is 
insensitive, dull, and mechanical. M. Zorn’s 
training in the rendering of values has cer- 
tainly not led him to understand line as the 
greatest etchers have done, as the means of sug- 
gesting the facts of form and of conveying the 
artist’s imaginative attitude towards them. 








JOHN FRANCIS BENTLEY. 

Mr. BentLEy’s name, had he died but eight 
or ten years ago, would have had no signifi- 
cance to the world at large, and even architects 
would have held it in honour for a few years at 
most as that of a rare and conscientious artist, 
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fertile in the invention and application of 
refined detail, but restricted, whether by his 
own choice or the dictates of his Church, to the 
medizeval tradition of which he was a late 
inheritor. Even the news that to Bentley was 
to be entrusted the carrying out of the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral at Westminster brought a 
feeling rather of relief that the work should 
fall to a ‘‘safe” man, who would at least avoid 
the commonplace or merely ostentatious, than 
of hope for so nobly modern an inspiration as 
we see embodied in the brick and stone and 
concrete of the completed fabric. 

This is said in no disparagement of his earlier 
work. It lacks, indeed, the majestic barenness 
by which the younger Scott appealed to those 
who were worthy to hear him, and which makes 
his church of St. Agnes, Kennington, perhaps 
the last word of the Gothic revival. It has 
not the defiant originality, even to crudeness, 
which proclaims itself through all Butterfield’s 
medizeval disguises, nor the blue-blooded air of 
immemorial Anglicanism which smiles upon the 
world in Mr. Bodley’s exquisite churches, But 
throughout his work we find a certain suavity 
of conception and massing, combined with an 
inventiveness in detail, which makes it easily 
distinguishable from that of any other man. 
Occasionally, indeed, his love of detail played 
him false, as in the unfinished church of Corpus 
Christi on Brixton Hill, where the restless east 
front seems to want the dominating idea which 
should give unity to the scattered members of 
the design. Again, Beaumont College, near 
Windsor, one of his few large domestic 
works, can hardly be counted among _ his 
successes. It has the air of being an exer- 
cise in a style for which he had little sym- 
pathy. Despite the careful balance of parts, 
the building as a whole lacks ease ; the inter- 
weaving of brick and stone (a difficult point of 
design which, in his happier moments, he over- 
came with surpassing skill) is here done without 
subtlety, and the refinement of detail, especially 
in the masonry, is carried to the verge of meagre- 
ness. To turn from this to its companion build- 
ing, St. Thomas's Seminary at Hammersmith, is 
to feel the difference between the every-day work 
even of a conscientious worker like Bentley and 
his times of inspiration. Put aside the irre- 
levant question of whether one style is good 
and another bad, and consider how the build- 
ing, structurally and expressively, is adapted to 
its purpose, and whether by its massing, its 
colour, its interdependence of parts, its essen- 
tial characteristics as a building, it conveys at a 
glance the collegiate idea which is its justifica- 
tion for existence, and you can hardly fail to 
perceive that, while it fulfils all the require- 
ments of a rigorous logic, it does so with an 
added grace of proportion, tempered by a touch 
of monastic reserve, which gives it a place apart 
among all the collegiate structures of modern 
times. In the busy traffic of Hammersmith 
Broadway, flanked by a crudely utilitarian hos- 
pital on one side and on the other by a town hall 
of superfluous vulgarity, even for the suburbs, 
St. Thomas’s Seminary receives scant notice 
from passers-by, for it is impossible to shout 
down such neighbours. The main building 
stands back from the street, and consists of 
three stories grouped round a quadrangle. A 
chapel and a school-building—the latter surely 
by another hand—project at a lower level to 
the street, and the fourth side of the quadrangle 
is closed by a low, blank wall. The height of 
the walls is greater in proportion to the area 
of the court than in the colleges of Oxford or 
Cambridge, but land is more costly here than 
there, and the provision of a spacious garden 
even more needful. But if Bentley had to 
forego the charm of wide, sunny courts, set 
about with long, low roofs, we must admit that 
he had learnt from the old builders the beauty 
that is to be gained from the grouping and due 
emphasizing of chimney-stacks, and that this 
building gains as much from that domination 





by a single idea, of which we have spoken, as 
Beaumont College loses by its absence. It is 
hard to recall any building, ancient or modern, 
in which so striking an effect is produced by 
the mere repetition of so simple a thing. A 
row of massive chimneys down each side of the 
quadrangle, finely proportioned, but hardly 
more elaborate than those of a factory ; a couple 
more at the end; two plain stone bays with a 
little heraldic carving; three long unbroken 
ridges of roofs, ending in gables of banded brick 
and stone—these are the elements, beggarly 
enough in themselves, but able, when put 
together by a master’s hand, to stir the sense 
with their beauty. The garden front, though it 
contains more that is definitely Gothic in its 
battlements and the tracery in certain windows, 
is hardly less successful than the quadrangle 
in its noble simplicity ; the careful balance of 
masses whereby, without actual symmetry, it 
nevertheless attains a symmetrical effect ; and 
the wide spacing of the windows, which leaves 
enough bare wall exposed to convey the notion 
of repose and solidity. 

Other of what, in view of Mr. Bentley’s final 
accomplishment, we must regard as his prepara- 
tory works are to be seen in various parts of 
London and its neighbourhood. There is a 

lain church in Cadogan Gardens, in which 
ieee brick walls show the dignity that can be 
extracted by careful treatment even from the 
‘*London stock.” A small stone church, with 
a low, massive tower, on the hill above the 
railway station at Penshurst, was clearly 
designed, by virtue of its peculiarly English 
proportions, to be in accord with the typical 
Kentish landscape. The church of the Holy 
Rood, at Watford, is a work of more elaboration, 
and, strictly Gothic as it is in detail, foreshadows 
in certain interior effects some of the internal 
planning of the Westminster Cathedral, notably 
in the tying together of the transept piers by 
low arches continuing the main nave arcade. 
And here, as throughout Mr. Bentley’s work, 
we may see with what an unobtrusive mastery 
he used every material in turn. The right use 
of materials, an admirable principle within 
limits, is not, as certain of the moderns would 
have it, the be-all and end-all of architecture ; 
but it is of the essence of good work, provided 
it be not made the occasion for parades of 
unlicensed cleverness. Parade was utterly 
foreign to Bentley’s modest and thorough 
disposition, but whatever materials he used he 
so treated as to bring out to the utmost their 
special beauty or character. His stonework is 
not contorted into shapes proper to cast-iron or 
lace, but is confined within the due limits of 
masonicform. His leadwork, however elaborate, 
is plumbing vivified by genius, not stone-carving 
gone wrong. His woodwork, structural or 
decorative, is thought out in the terms of 
carpentry or joinery. 

And this is why in the Westminster 
Cathedral his amazing fertility of invention 
does not affect us with a sense of crudity or 
straining. Novel as many of his expedients are, 
it is not their novelty that strikes, but their 
fitness. You do not feel here, as with so much 
modern work, ‘‘ The earlier builders could have 
done this if they would, but they would not,” 
but rather, ‘‘ They would have done this if they 
had thought of it, but they did not.”” The group 
of domestic buildings round the apse, taken apart 
from the cathedral, would suffice to give in- 
spiration to the average architect for ten years’ 
work—a fate which we fear is bound to befall 
it. ‘* Byzantine” this great church has been 
labelled ; surely ‘‘ Modern ” isa juster and more 
comprehensive title. Save constructional steel- 
work, there was no modern expedient in build- 
ing that he rejected—Portland cement, terra- 
cotta, even artificial stone for the domes. Steel 
he would not have because of the shortness of 
its life, and all here was to be as nearly eternal 
as human skill could make it. Certain forms, 


it would be idle to deny, are Byzantine in their 





inspiration, but it would be equally idle to ex. 
pect from a modern architect complete ignorance 
of how the problems which he a‘tacks have been 
solved in former days. The problem of cover. 
ing wide spans with round arches and domes 
was that which was presented to the builders of 
Sta. Sophia, of San Vitale, of St. Mark’s, and of 
St. Front, and Bentley has used his knowledge 
of their solutions, but with a freedom unparalleled 
in any other great church of the nineteenth 
century. Where precedent commended itself 
to him, as in the omission of all mouldings on 
surfaces to be decorated with marble sheetings 
and mosaic, he followed precedent ; where he 
thought that the best work of his predecessors 
might be improved, as in the construction of his 
domes, he took his own way. Compare the result 
with the imitative deadness of Truro or any of 
Sir Gilbert Scott’s churches, and you feel that a 
new life has been breathed into ecclesiastical 
architecture. A painful criticism may find 
stumbling-blocks here and _ there — volutes 
scattered with too full a generosity, varieties of 
brickwork introduced, as it seems, for variety’s 
sake—or may object that the entrance-front is 
somewhat too rich in motives, too restless in 
the multiplicity of its planes for the limited 
range of view which its site affords. But at 
least it is new—new not with eccentricity, but 
with assured mastery, with thought, not with 
idle repetition. And the critic has but to step 
through the great portal into the vast and 
airy nave for his criticism, if he have any feel- 
ing for sublimity, to be hushed. The pity of it is 
that he who planned it all is dead before his 
time. 








SALES. 

Messrs. Curistiz, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 18th inst. the following engravings. After 
Reynolds: Lady Catherine Powlet, by J. R. 
Smith, 84J.; Viscountess Townshend, by V. 
Green, 1311.; Mrs. Beresford, with the 
Marchioness Townshend and the Hon. Mrs. 
Gardner, by T. Watson, 304].; Lady Betty 
Delmé and Children, by V. Green, 2731. ; Lady 
Bampfylde, by T. Watson, 65/.; Mrs. Carnac, 
by J. R. Smith, 541. ; Lady Beaumont, by the 
same, 361. ; Lady Elizabeth Foster, by Barto- 
lozzi, 521.; A Bacchante (Lady Hamilton), by 
J. R. Smith, 741. After Lawrence : Marchioness 
of Exeter, by S. W. Reynolds, 391. ; Lady Dover 
and Son, by S. Cousins, first state, 102/. ; proof 
before letters, 96/.; Countess Grey and 
Children, by the same, 48/. ; Master Lambton, 
by the same, 651. ; Miss Farren, by Bartolozzi, 
691. After Peters: Lady Elizabeth Compton, 
by J. R. Smith, 45/. After Romney: Hon. 
Mrs. Beresford, by J. Jones, 731. After Hopp- 
ner: The Setting Sun (The Godsall Children), 
by J. Young, 42/,; Lady Charlotte Duncombe, 
by ©. Wilkin, 32/. ; Viscountess Andover, by 
the same, 37].; Lady Charlotte Campbell, by 
the same, 301.; The Countess of Oxford, by 
S. W. Reynolds, 2101. After Cosway: Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, by J. Condé, 32). After Huet Villiers: 
Mrs. Q., by W. Blake, 391. After Greuze : Le 
Baiser Envoyé, by C. Turner, 99]. After Mor- 
land: Travellers, and Cottagers, by W. Ward 
(a pair), 731. 

The same firm sold on the 22nd inst. the 
following. Drawings: A. Canaletto, View in 
Venice, with the Colleone Monument, 501. 
Sir J. Reynolds, Madame Schinderlin, 441I. 
J. Russell, A Child playing with a Dog, 273I. 
Pictures: A. Cuyp, A Landscape, two figures 
in the foreground, 2831. P. Nasmyth, A Land- 
scape with Water-Mill, 3041. G. Morland, The 
Edge of a Wood, 1571.; The Apple-Girl, 136/. 
J. van Goyen, A Landscape, with an old oak, 
1101. J. Ruysdael, A Landscape, with cottages 
and bleaching ground, 2411. F. Wheatley, The 
Marriage, 2941. J. M. Nattier, A Daughter of 
Louis XV., in blue dress, 1311. J. Hoppner, 
Sheridan, in dark dress, with powdered hair, 
2731. Rembrandt, A Lady, in red dress with 
pearl ornaments, 1,102I. 
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Mr. Hosert Meptycorr is showing a collec- 
tion of his water-colours at the Woodbury 
Gallery. He has travelled in search of sub- 
‘ects, and includes scenes in Belgium, Rouen, 
Switzerland, &c. The private view is fixed for 
Easter Tuesday. 

Tae Eighteenth Annual Exhibition of work 
done in the classes of the Home Arts and 
Industries Association will be held from May 
29th to June 2nd in the Gallery of the Royal 
Albert Hall. The Exhibition will cover a wide 
range of work. 

Arter the periodical cleaning and some 
amount of rearrangement the Musée Luxem- 
bourg has reopened its doors. One of the rooms 
is reserved for a collection of the engravings 
by Félix Buhot; there are also new and 
important additions to several of the rooms, 
including examples of Carolus Duran, Abel 
Faivre, M. Lefebvre, M. Simon, a portrait of 
Th. Rousseau by Doumier, as well as some 
works by the leading members of the Anglo- 
American colony of artists. A few additions 
have also been made to the collection of 
seulp.ure. 

Mr. Percy W. L. Apams is engaged upon a 
biography of William Adams, the potter, 1745- 
1805, and has been asked to describe and illus- 
trate as many specimens as possible of his 
jasper (blue and other coloured ground with 
relief, as a rule, in white), black basalt, stone- 
ware, &c. The jasper is often classed as ‘‘ old 
Wedgwood, but the name Adams impressed 
on it makes it easily discernible. Owners of this 
particular pottery are asked to send descriptions 
of their specimens to Mr. Adams, at Moreton 
House, Wolstanton, Staffs. 

WE hear from Copenhagen that an expedition 
will start from there in May to engage in archzeo- 
logical excavations in the island of Rhodes, 
under the direction of Dr. Blinkenberg. The 
expedition, the expenses of which are to be 
defrayed by the Carlsherger fund, will begin 
work in the town of Lindos. 

THE Plantin Museum, Antwerp, is now re- 
producing and issuing a number of prints from 
old copper-plates, including a series of fourteen 
representing the Passion, made in 1521 by 
Lucas van Leyden. Another series deals with 
Rubens, with text by Max Rooses, conservator 
of the Plantin-Moretus Museum. Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are the American 
agents for these prints. 








MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 


Sr. JaMEs’s HaLyu.— Popular Concert. 
QUEEN’s HaLL.—Royal Academy of Music Concert. 


Tue Popular Concerts cameto an end, forthe 
present season, on Saturday last. The pro- 
gramme commenced with Dvordk’s Quartet 
in G, Op. 106, a work in which the folk-like 
themes have Schubertian freshness and 
charm, while the skilful yet easy workman- 
ship points to Haydn. It is music of a 
healthy, refreshing kind. The performance, 
with Herr Ondricek as leader, was good, 
especially as regards the Adagio, in which 
variations are built on a lovely theme, and 
the jovial, piquant Scherzo. Next came 
three of Brahms’s “Four Sacred Songs,’ 
sung with reverence and feeling by Mr. 
Kennerley Rumford. These songs, how- 
ever, were out of place; they ought only to 
be given on special occasions and with ap- 
propriate surroundings ; anyhow, the omis- 
sion of the last number was an error of 
judgment—an act, we were going to say, 
of vandalism: the first three tell of the 
vanity of all things and of the bitter- 





ness of death, but in the last comes the 
strong contrast; the mood is softer, of 
consoling Christian character. And once 
again let us protest, even though it be 
in vain, against the senselessness of 
applause after such words. They were 
not mere pegs on which Brahms hung 
his music, but words of which he felt the 
serious import, and to which he found 
appropriate tones. Mr. Leonard Borwick 
played Mozart’s Sonata in vp, the one 
written by the composer in 1789. Itisa 
work in which every note tells ; it contains no 
padding, no diffuseness. Of technical skill 
there is no lack; the artist’s hand was 
guided by his heart. There are many works 
of Mozart which are now not often heard ; 
there are others, and among them the 
sonata under notice, which time cannot 
touch. The music was interpreted with 
simplicity and pure taste by Mr. Borwick, 
one of the few pianists who render justice 
and honour to Mozart. 

For the season 1902-3 Messrs. Chappell 
& Co. announce a series of twenty Saturday 
afternoon concerts, but only ten of them 
are to be devoted to chamber music under 
the direction of Herr Kruse, assisted by 
the Kruse String Quartet; the remaining 
ten will be ballad concerts under the direc- 
tion of Mr. William Boosey. The change 
of policy is apparently a confession that the 
old order of things at St. James’s Hall no 
longer pays. It may be so; the cause, how- 
ever, does not lie in the works of the great 
masters, but rather in the conservative 
régime which has prevailed for some time. 

‘The Lay of the Brown Rosary,’ a drama- 
tic cantata for soli, chorus, and recitation, 
by Mr. A. von Ahn Carse, Macfarren Scholar, 
was performed at the orchestral concert of 
the students of the Royal Academy of Music 
at Queen’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon. The 
libretto has been arranged from Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning’s poem of the same title. 
The composer is young, only twenty-two 
years of age, and ambitious. Sometimes he 
writes in a plain, natural style; for the most 
part, however, he indulges in very modern 
harmonies, and often in trying to avoid the 
commonplace becomes laboured. He shows 
the influence of many composers, among 
whom are Wagner, Dvorak, and Coleridge- 
Taylor. This is natural enough; for the time 
being, however, it hides whatever he may 
possess of individuality. He relies much 
for effect on tone-colouring and pecu- 
liar harmonic progressions; on manner, in 
fact, rather than on matter; and the general 
impression created is therefore vague. The 
music lacks real, rhythmical life, and then, 
again, the common measure used throughout 
the work naturally produces monotony. We 
speak frankly, for we admire the young 
man’s high aims, although his achievements 
are not as yet remarkable. The performance 
was given under the direction of Sir A. 
Mackenzie. 








Musical Gossip. 

An orchestral concert will be given on Friday 
afternoon, April 25th, at the Queen’s Hall in aid 
of the funds of the Royal Normal College and 
Academy of Music for the Blind. Mr. August 
Manns will be the conductor, but Sir Hubert 
Parry will have charge of his ode ‘ Blest Pair of 
Sirens.’ 

Dr. W. H. Cummines, Principal of the Guild- 
hall School of Music, will deliver lectures on 





‘British National Music,’ with musical illustra- 
tions, on Saturdays, April 12th, 19th, and 26th. 

THE production of Mr. Edward German’s 
‘Merrie England’ at the Savoy Theatre is at 
present fixed for next Wednesday. 

From an advance copy of the Musical Times 
for April we learn that a new and revised 
edition of the full and also the vocal score of 
Handel’s ‘ Messiah’ will be issued by Messrs. 
Novello in the course of the year. The editor 
of both editions will be Dr. Prout, a Han- 
delian scholar of the highest authority and 
Professor of Music in the University of Dublin, 
‘*the city in which the ‘ Messiah’ was first 
performed.” The Professor will furnish an 
elaborate preface to the full score, and the fol- 
lowing extract from the notice of this new 
undertaking will enable musicians to judge of 
its importance :— 

“ Professor Prout (who has now completed the full 
score) makes bold to say that no score is so corrupt 
as that of the ‘ Messiah’! Misprints which appeared 
in the first edition of Walsh have cropped up over 
and over again. He is convinced that many of the 
‘additional accompaniments’ attributed to Mozart 
are not by Mozart at all.” 

Historical notes concerning the history and first 
performance of the oratorio will be contributed 
by Mr. F. G. Edwards, 

THE Académie des Beaux-Arts, at its last 
sitting, decided that in future women composers 
will be allowed to compete for the Grand Prix 
de Rome. Since 1876 they have been allowed 
to follow the ‘‘cours de composition” at the 
Conservatoire, and Le Ménestrel mentions 
several who have distinguished themselves : 
Mesdames Renaud-Maury, Gennaro-Chrétien, 
Jossic, Depecker, Rénié, and, quite recently, 
Mlle. Boulanger, ‘‘a blind composer of the 
highest merit.” A pupil of M. Fauré, it is 
said, intends to enter the lists for the next 
competition. 

Herr Nicuoras Manskoprr, of whose musical 
museum at Frankfort-on-Main frequent men- 
tion has been made in these columns, is organiz- 
ing, in commemoration of the King’s coronation, 
‘*a British exhibition of portraits and manu- 
scripts of living artists, and others interested in 
the art of music, resident in the United King- 
dom.”’ He has, therefore, issued a circular 
requesting artists to send signed photographs, 
and, ‘‘if agreeable, a few bars of music in your 
handwriting.” 

On the occasion of the anniversary of the 
death of Beethoven, March 26th, Die Musik has 
published interesting articles on the master, his 
letters, and some unknown compositions. One 
of the last is an Adagio, of which the autograph 
is in the royal library at Berlin, consisting of 
eighty bars. Herr Kopfermann, chief librarian 
of the musical section, is of opinion that the 
master wrote it for one of the mechanical instru- 
ments so much in vogue at Vienna towards the 
end of the eighteenth century. Mozart in 1791 
wrote several pieces for a Spielulr. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


&u . Sunday Society's Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
_ Sunday League, 7, Queen’s Hall 
Mon. German Reed Entertainment, 8.30, St. George's Hall. 
Tuurs. M Michel Sicard’s Violin Recital, 3, St. James’s Hall 
Sar. Herr W. Backhaus’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 








DRAMA 


—-_—e— 


THE WEEK. 


CrITERION.—‘ The Girl from Maxim’s,’ a Farce in Three 
Acts. Adapted from ‘ La Dame de Chez Maxim.’ 
Comrepy.—‘ Judged by Appearances,’ a One-Act Play. By 


Frederick Fenn. 

To convert into a piece so vulgar and 
inane as ‘The Girl from Maxim’s’ the 
saucy and indecorous farce of M. Georges 
Feydeau and M. Maurice Desvalliéres, which 
constituted for more than a year the attrac- 
tion at the Parisian Nouveautés, is a triumph 
of bathos. Time was, a quarter of a century 
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ago, when Palais Royal farce, adapted by 
bery or Mr. Burnand and acted by an 
admirably selected company, constituted at 
the Criterion a sparkling and popular enter- 
tainment. It might have teen hoped that 
the rendering of ‘ La Dame de Chez Maxim’ 
would keep up a pleasant if remote tradi- 
tion. Never has an agreeable anticipation 
been more hopelessly falsified. That the 
censure was, in a great measure, responsible 
for the fiasco may be granted. For this it is 
not to be blamed. If we have a censure at 
all it must surely insist on some modification 
in a piece of crude realism such as ‘ La 
Dame de Chez Maxim.’ Otherwise its 
existence is reduced to an absurdity. Sup- 
osing even that its spiriting was 
one with no special gentleness, we 
cannot find in our heart to blame 
it. That its interference placed grave 
difficulties in the way of the Criterion 
management is obvious. There were, how- 
ever, two ways of meeting the difficulty, 
and only two. The first, and immeasurably 
the simpler in face of the obstacles known to 
exist, consisted in leaving the piece severely 
alone. No absolute need exists that every 
development of Gallic naughtiness should 
be transferred to the English stage. The 
opening scene of ‘ La Dame de Chez Maxim’ 
shows a married French surgeon asleep in a 
crapulous state of intoxication in hisown con- 
sulting room. From Maxim’s he has brought 
home a woman whom, out of regard to 
modern susceptibilities, we must call a 
cocotte. She occupies his bed, while such 
is his ebriety that he, calmly resting 
under his sofa, is unaware of her presence. 
The continuation of the story is worthy of 
the beginning; but there is no need to 
concern ourselves with its unedifying 
details. Surely a piece such as this might 
warn off the greediest management or the 
most unscrupulous translator. Granted, 
however, that it was determined to meet all 
risks, the only chance of success would be 
found by seeking out a skilful dramatist 
who should skate over the thinnest ice, and 
securing a company capable of supply- 
ing suggestion of that which is incapable 
of exposition. Instead of this, the manage- 
ment has gone to some nameless and 
heavy-handed journeyman, whose rendering 
is a miracle of ineptitude, and has engaged 
a company almost wholly devoid of experi- 
ence or, presumably, of capacity in the line it 
is bidden to essay. The result of this lesson 
in the art of how not to do it is that the 
performance is the dullest and the least 
creditable we can recall. The mispronun- 
ciation of French is in itself a rebuke to 
our stage, carrying us back a couple of 
generations to the time when a knowledge 
of that language among actors was confined 
to Charles James Mathews and Alfred 
Wigan. Of the exponents, Mr. Herbert 
Standing alone had experience in the line 
of part he essayed. Mr. Garden worked 
with vigour in a character demanding a 
lightness of touch the exact opposite of his 
shown gifts, and Miss Beatrice Ferrar did 
her best in a personage that no living actress 
could have commended to an English public. 
All that can be said of the entertainment is 
that it is a sorry exhibition. 
Slight as it is, ‘Judged by Appearances,’ 
with which Mr. Fenn makes what we believe 
to be a dramatic début, is both original and 





ingenious. It depicts the consternation and 
dismay of a burglar who, with a bogus 
cee enters a room and lights upon a man 

ent on suicide, but deficient in resolution, 
who insists on constituting his self-invited 
guest, will he nill he, his executioner. This 
sounds grim enough, but the treatment is 
happy and the effect is humorous. The 
principal parts are well played by Mr. 
James Welch and Mr. Edward Sass, and 
the whole goes with spirit. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


Tue American tour of Sir Henry Irving con- 
cluded on the 21st inst., and he, Miss Terry, and 
the company embarked the following day for 
Europe. His appearance at the Lyceum in 
‘Faust’ will probably take place on April 26th, 
when he is announced to reappear as Mephisto- 
pheles, with Miss Cissie Loftus as Gretchen, 
Miss M. A. Victor as Martha, and Mr. Laurence 
Irving as Valentine. 

Mrs. TREE’s season at Wyndham’s will close 
on April 5th. ‘Le Diplomat,’ which is to reintro- 
duce Mr. Wyndhan, is said to be by Mr. Douglas 
Morgan. In this Mrs. Bernard Beere will return 
to the stage. 

MapaME BERNHARDT will on April 15th 
appear in Paris as the heroine of ‘ Francesca da 
Rimini,’ translated by M. Maurice Schwob from 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford. 

A THREE weeks’ season at the Garrick is 
definitely arranged for Madame Bernhardt in 
June next. Her repertory will consist wholly 
of revivals, unless she brings with her her newly 
acquired rendering of ‘ Francesca da Rimini.’ 

An adaptation, by Mr. Alfred Sutro, of the 
‘Egoist’ of Mr. George Meredith, revised by 
the author, is to be exhibited before a select 
audience during the approaching summer. 

On Monday Mrs. Brown Potter will appear at 
Her Majesty’s in the part of Calypso, for which 
she was originally cast, and Miss Nancy Price 
will, as Pallas Athene, replace Miss Constance 
Collier, who goes to Drury Lane to ‘‘ create” 
an important 7éle in ‘ Ben Hur.’ 

On the transference to the Comedy on Satur- 
day last of ‘The New Clown,’ Miss Agnes 
Brayton and Miss Audrey Ford played the 
juvenile heroines previously taken by Miss 
Janet Alexander and Miss Beatrice Irwin. 

THE list of Easter novelties is headed by an 
adaptation in four acts, by Messrs. Ben Landeck 
and Oswald Brand, of the ‘Dr. Nikola’ of Mr. Guy 
Boothby, with which the Princess’s reopens 
this evening. 

Some theatres, including the Lyceum, the 
Imperial, and the Vaudeville, have been closed 
during the early portion of the week. Most of 
them reopen this evening. 

Aw adaptation by Mr. Haddon Chambers of 
the German play ‘The Jensen Family’ is to be 
given at the Bijou Theatre, New York. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—G. B. S.—W. D. S.—F. R. P.— 
W. H. W.—H. A. D.—J. P. M.—H. J. M.—H. H.—R. R. H. 
—received. 

J. H.—C. A. W.—Not suitable for us. 

T. H.—W. F. R.—Many thanks. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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Auctions and Public Institutions, Five Lines 4s.,and 8d. per line of 
Pearl type beyond. 

IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTISEMENTS, CARE SHOULD 
BE TAKEN TO MEASURE FROM RULE TO RULE. 
Advertisements across Two Columns, one-third extra beyond the 
space occupied, the first charge being 30s. 

JOHN C. FRANCIS, 

The Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C, 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S 
LIST. 


——>—"_—_——__ 
8vo, 12s, 6d, net. 


STUDIES IN IRISH HISTORY 


AND BIOGRAPHY, 


Mainly in the Eighteenth Century. 
By C. LITTON FALKINER, 


Contents:—THE GRATTAN PARLIAMENT AND ULSTER~ 
THE EaRi-BisHop aND DERRY—LORD CLARE—CastTLE- 
REAGH AND IRELAND IN 1798— PLUNKET AND Romay 
CaTHOLIC EMANCIPATION — SIR BoyLe ROCHE—THOMas 
STEELE—THE FRENCH INVASION OF IRELAND IN 1798, 

“The volume is interesting throughout, and 
written with good temper and an evident desire 
to be impartial.” —Speaker, 

‘* We end as we began, by commending the book 
for its fairness, its comprehension, its insight, and 
its good sense—qualities too often lacking in books 
on Ireland.”— Manchester Guardian, 


The OLD ROYAL PALACE of 
WHITEHALL. By EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
D.D., Sub-Dean of H.M. Chapels Royal, Sub. 
Almoner to the King, Author of ‘ Memorials of 
St. James’s Palace.’ With 6 Photogravure 
Plates and 33 other Illustrations. Medium 
8vo, 218. net. 





SEVENTY-ONE DAYS’ CAMPING in 
MOROCCO, By LADY GROVE. With Photo. 
gravure Portrait and 32 Illustrations from 
Photographs. 8vo, 7s, 6d, net. 





THOUGHTS on EDUCATION: 
Speeches ard Sermons, By MANDELL 
CREIGHTON, D.D., sometime Bishop of 
London, Edited by LOUISE CREIGHTON. 
Crown &vo, 5s, net. 


PASTOR AGNORUM: a School- 
master’s Afterthoughts. By JOHN HUNTLEY 
SKRINE, Warden of Glenalmond, Author of 
‘A Memory of Edward Thring,’ &c, Crown 
8vo, 5s, net. 


THE FOLHAM CONFERENCE. 
CONFESSION and ABSOLUTION. 


Report of a Conference held at Fulham Palace 
on December 31, 1901, and January 1, 1902. 
Edited by HENRY WACE, D.D., Chairman 
of the Conference, With an Introduction by 
the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 8vo, 3s. net. 


PHILOSOPHY of CONDUCT: a 
Treatise of the Facts, Principles, and Ideals of 
Ethics. By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, 
Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. 
8vo, 218. 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS 
and PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as 
to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and 
Assist in Literary Composition. By PETER 
MARK ROGET, M.D. F.R.S. Recomposed 
throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly 
from the Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, 
by the Author’s Son, JOHN PETER ROGET. 
New Edition (1901). Crown 8vo, 9s, net. 





VOLUME FOR 1902. 


The ANNUAL CHARITIES REGIS- 
TER and DIGEST: being a Classified Register 
of Charities in or available for the Metropolis, 
together with a Digest of Information respect- 
ing the Legal, Voluntary, and other Means for 
the Prevention and Relief of Distress, and the 
Improvement of the Condition of the Poor, 
and an Elaborate Index. With an Introduc- 
tion by C. S. LOCH, Secretary of the Council 
of the Charity Organization Society, London. 
8vo, 4s, net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
London, New York, and Bombay. 
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CASSELL d& COMPANY’S 


NOTICE.— WILLIAM BLACK, NOVELIST: 


WEMYSS REID, will be published shortly, 
10s. 6d. net. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


By Sir 


Price 


a Biography. 
with 3 Portraits. 





NEW VOLUMES. 
THE ASCENT OF ACONCAGUA. 


By Sir W. MARTIN CONWAY. With 32 Illustrations from 
Photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE REAL SIBERIA. 
By J. FOSTER FRASER. With numerous Illustrations from 
Photographs. 6s. 


EARLY CHRISTIANITY AND PAGANISM. 
By the Very Rev. H. D. M. SPENCE, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. 
With 43 Full-Page Illustrations. 18s. net, 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 
Illustrated Edition. Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L., and 
J. S. MANN, M.A. Volume II., with about 850 pages, upwards 
of 400 Illustrations, and 9 Coloured Plates and Maps. 14s, net. 
(Volume I. was published November, 1901. 12s. net.) 


PICTORIAL SCOTLAND AND IRELAND. 


With 320 Copyright Illustrations from Original Photographs. 9s, 


LIVING LONDON. 
Volume I, Edited by GEORGE R. SIMS. Containing over 


450 Illustrations from Photographs expressly taken, and from 
Drawings by the best Artists. 12s.; half-leather, 16s. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says: —‘“ Everything is entirely 
original, articles, illustrations, and treatment.” 


THE NATION’S PICTURES. 


Volume I. Containing 48 beautiful Coloured Reproductions of 


KATE BONNET: 


The Romance of a Pirate’s Daughter. 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON, 
With 8 Illustrations. 6s. 


NAT HARLOWE, MOUNTE- 
BANK. 








By GEORGE R. SIMS. 
With 16 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


GLADYS FANE. 


A Story of Two Lives. 
By Sir WEMYSS REID, 
New Edition, Reset, and containing a New 
Introduction, 3s. 6d, 


CASSELLS CYCLOPADIA 
OF MECHANICS. 


Series II. 
Edited by PAUL N. HASLUCK, Editor of Work, 
With about 1,200 Ilustrations, 7s. 6d. 


THE AUTOMOBILE: 

















some of the finest Modern Paintings in the Public Picture Galleries 
of Great Britain, with Descriptive Text. 12s.; half-leather, 15s, | 


Its Construction and Management. 
From the French of GERARD LAVERGNE, 
With Additions and a number of New Illustrations, 
Revised and Edited by PAUL N. HASLUCK 
10s. 6d. net, 


AIDS TO PRACTICAL 
RELIGION. 


Selections from the Writings and Addresses: 
of W. Boyd Carpenter, Lord Bishop 
of Ripon. 
By the Rev. J. H. BURN, B.D, F.R.S.E. 
38s. 6d. 








THE 
CRITERION OF SCIENTIFIC: 


TRUTH. 


By GEORGE SHANN. 
1s. 6d. 





The STANDARD says:—“ The pictures are exquisitely repro- | ALFRED SHAW, CRICKETER. 


duced ; the clearness of outline and richness of tone will be a welcome 
surprise to those who have not followed recent developments in the art | 
of colour printing.” 


His Career and Reminiscences. 
Recorded by A. W. PULLIN (“ OLD EBOR”). 


Containing 16 Full-Page Illustrations from 
Photographs. 2s, 6d. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limrrep, London, and all Booksellers. 
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‘¢ LeaRNED, Caatty, Userun.”—Atheneum. 


‘(THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ ” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 


Ree eaoc5u$u_—nun0X0eee@w> 2 2OreE>E>®E>POaEee0aeEeaeeeeaees=Ss* 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The Eicutu Series of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. (JANUARY, 1892, to DECEMBER, 1897), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, 
contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


SECOND 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor—Gunpowder Plot—Sons of Harold— 
Heart Burial—Henrietta Maria’s Maids of Honour—Henry VIL.’s 
Title to the Crown—Henry VIII. and Bells of St. Paul’s— 
Legitimist Jacobite League — John of Gaunt’s Pedigree— 
Abp. Juxon and Charles I.—Battle of Killiecrankie—Lord Salis- 
bury on Small Maps—Pre-Reformation Markets on Sunday— 
English Royal Marriages—Mary, Queen of Scots—Member of 
Parliament, the Title. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Gainsborough’s Father and Mother—Goethe and Smollett— 
Death of Claverhouse—Lady Mary and Lady Katherine Grey— 
Gundrada de Warenne—Nell Gwynn—Lady Hamilton—John 
Hampden—Lord Mayor Harley— Lowell on Hawthorne—An 
Early Vaccinator— Joan of Are—Dr. Johnson on Oats—Charles 
Lamb as a Ritualist—Hannah Lightfoot’s Marriage—Macaulay 
and Robert Montgomery—Flora Macdonald—Lockhart on Maginn 
—Malone and Shakespeare’s Bust—Cardinal Manning’s Birth— 
Marlowe's Death—Cabot’s Ship the Matthew—Mohammed’s 
Coffin—Burial of Sir John Moore. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 

‘Gammer Gurton’s Garland’—‘ Garden of the Soul’—Gaule’s 
* Mag-astro-mancer’—‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ Motto—Gibbon’s 
Neglected Books — Goldsmith’s ‘“ Padoreen’? Mare — ‘Grand 
Magazine of Magazines’ — Gray’s ‘Elegy’ — Poem by A. H. 
Hallam—Author of ‘ Imitatio Christi ’—Original of Bracebridge 
Hall — Junius’s Letters — Keble’s ‘Christian Year’? — Lyly’s 
‘Euphues’ — School and College Magazines —‘Rattlin the 
Reefer ’—George Meredith’s Poems—‘ Million of Facts ’—Moliére 
and Shakespeare. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 

Games in Churchyards — Garlands for Personal Adornment — 
Garlic to falsify the Compass—Ghost Miners—Best Ghost Story 
—Gloves and Kisses—Good Friday—Graal Legends—Hanging 
in Chains—Herring Pie for the King—The Horkey—King’s Evil 
—Wedding Knife—Latter Lammas—Luck Money—Stone that 
Loveth Iron — Mandragora— Marriage Customs— May Day 
Customs—Moon Lore. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 
Archangel Gabriel and the Drama—Garrick and his Wife—‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera’ in Chancery—‘ God save the King ’—‘ God save 
the Queen ’—Green-Room—Handel and the ‘ Harmonious Black- 
smith ’— Harlequin — John Heminge — Mountfort’s Murder — 
‘Home, Sweet Home’—* Jesu, Lover of my soul ’’—*“ Drink to 
me only with thine eyes”—Edmund Kean—Comedies by Duke 





of Leeds—Liston as Paul Pry—Longfellow and the ‘ Village | 


Blacksmith ’—Malebolge—Author of the ‘ Marseillaise.’ 
CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 


Greek Anthology—“ Judzeus Apella”—Pronunciation of “Huic” | 
—‘‘Humpty Dumpty” in Latin—Macaronic Latin—“ Maligna | 


lux ””—“ Fiat voluntas Dei ”—“ Hic et alubris.” 


| 


SELECTION. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
“Leaps and bounds”—“ First catch your hare”—Gondola of 
London—Grass - Widow—Halifax Law—‘ Hand of glory ”— 
“ Hear, hear !”—* Let us walk down Fleet Street ”—“ Lungs of 
London.” 


PHILOLOGY. 

Gemmace—“ Geology ” First Used—Ghost Names—Gingham— 
Gnoffe—Golf—Good-bye—Grammersow—La Grippe—Haggis— 
Hagoday—Ha - ha—Handicap—Harrow—Henchman—Hoodlum 
—Humbug—Split Infinitive—Rime to “ Iron”—Italian Idiom— 
Jessamy—J igger—Jingo—Jubilee—Larrikin — Lay and Lie — 
Leary — Leyrestowe — Lilac— Luce — Madam or Mistress— 
“ Maisie hierlekin” — Marish, Biblical Word — Maunder—Pro- 
nunciation of Mexican Names—Michery =Thieving. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
Gartur Arms—Genealogical Searches—Hatchments in Churches— 
Angels as Supporters—Anomalies in Heraldry—Arms bequeathed 
by Will—Label in Heraldry—Shamrock in National Arms— 
Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heralds’ Visitations—Herons’ 
Plumes—The Label—Manx Arms—Military Banners. 


FINE ARTs. 
Grinling Gibbons’s Carvings — Stained Glass in England — 
Portraits of Warren Hastings—B. R. Haydon—Hoare of Bath— 
Hogarth—Holbein’s ‘Ambassadors’ — Holman Hunt’s ‘Scape- 
goat’—Angelica Kauffmann—Portraits of Keats— Needlework 
Pictures—H. J. H. Martin—Masons’ Marks—Miserere Carvings. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
Golden Rose—Greenstead Church—Haliwell Priory, Shoreditch 
—Hanwell Church—Our Lady of Hate—Early Headstones— 
First Burning for Heresy in England—High Ercall Church— 
Horse Skulls in Churches—Host eaten by Mice—Church near 
Royal Exchange—Martin’s Abbey, Somerset—Miracle Plays in 
Fifteenth Century—Miraculous Statues—Mitre and Cope. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Gosford—Isle of Wight, its Governor or Governess—Haddon 
Hall—Haggerston—Icknield Way—Leper Hospitals in Kent— 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields—Vanishing London. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Austrian Flags at Acre and Gibraltar—Hugo and Aldebaran— 
“ White Fryers” in Ale—Alphabet-man—America, its Name— 
American War of Independence — Animals as Thieves and 
Burglars — Anstey Hat — Knuckle-bones — First Steamship to 
cross the Atlantic — “ Auld Kirk” Whisky — Austrian Lip — 
One-Pound Notes—Bathing Machines—Great Beds—Evolution 
of the Bicycle—Last Survivor of the Black Hole—Sedan Chair 
—Rain at Cherra Poongee—Curious Christian Names—Twenty- 
four-hour Clocks—Dead Body arrested for Debt—Lady Duellists 
—Artificial Eyes—Extraordinary Fields—Fire put out by the 
Sun—First Giraffe in England—Post Office Grammar—Gretna 
Green Marriages—The Guillotine—Hats worn in the House of 
Commons—Lemon Sole—Invention of Lucifer Matches, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains :— 


NOTES :—Arms of Eton and Winchester ha ee , Margaret's 
Church an s— Hono 
6 Guardhound ”—A Royal Yacht—Royal ‘Walks—Clifford's Inn— 
Geographical Puzzle—Caxton Record Price—Shakespeare v. Kacon 
—Questions of Pedigree—King of Torelore—Corn-Law Rimer. 


QUERIES :—Celtic — Imaginary Church-lore — Lauderdale Family— 
Countess of Denbigh—‘‘ The Cock and Cryer ’’—‘‘ Meresteads” or 
«“« Mesesteads "—Dumas in hy ey Alan de Heyton—Newark 
Abbey, Surrey — ‘‘G.R.” — Cooper’s ‘Athene Cantabrigienses ’— 
Kenyon’s Letters—Chess “Playing : a Legend— Barrosa Token— 
Earle—Hulme Family—Erskine. 


RBELIES :—Chronograms — Sathalia — ‘‘Saulies”” — Greek Pronuncia- 
tion — Christ’s Hospital — Disappearing Chartists — St. Clement 
Danes—Charles he . on ee roareee— ook Wanted—Obelisk 
at St. P ter’s—“ *—Bull-ba “* Wagues ’’—Pins in 
Drinking V tt « er pate ”— Gordon, . ? ace- name—Koyal Per- 
sonages—An Old Charm—Cuckland—‘‘ The moss-covered bucket ” 
Duchy of Berwick. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Seebohm’s ‘ Tribal Custom in Anglo-Saxon Law’ 
—Prescott’s ‘History of the'Conquest of Peru Haas ‘West- 





‘HE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD for 

contains :—The Function of Incidental Music (Baughan) ; 

Johann Rudolph Zumsteey Liszt in Russia ab prancing £ Of the Lute 

); Music Supplement, Adagio from Quartet, 

. 1 (iv.), ir. Boccherini, in Score ; Concerts ; Reviews, &c. pp. 

“Articles and Music. Price, by post, 2}d. Yearly Subscription, 

2s. 6d. post free. 

Augener & Co. 199, Regent Street, W. 


HK BENEZER PROUT’S WORKS, 
Bound, eaeh net 5s. 
HARMONY: its Theory and Practice. Fourteenth Edition. 
COUNTERPOINT : Strict and Free. Seventh Edition. 
DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT and CANON. Third Edition. 
FUGUE. Fourth Edition. 
FUGAL ANALYSIS. Second Edition. 
MUSICAL FORM. Fourth Edition. 
APPLIED FORMS, Third Edition. 
The ORCHESTRA 
Vol. I. The Techni ue of the Lapapeearg beta Edition. 
Vol. II. Orchestral Combination. Second 


Augener & Co. 199, Regent Street, and 22, ates eal E.C. 


FAst and WEST. A Monthly Review. Pub- 
4 lished in Bombay and London. Edited by BEHRAMJ1 M. 
MALABARI. Containing Gi peal on wer Questions by the best- 
known Native and European Write: 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“A remarkable oxen oe what India 
may do in the discussion of her own affairs. ited by a native 
scholar of high attainments, printed in Seed. yA so far fulfils its 
title as to enlist among its contributors men of eminence in both 











minster Abbey ’—Corlette’s ‘The Cathedral Church of C 
—Perkins’s ‘Amiens: its Cathedral and Churches.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for MARCH 22 contains :— 





NOTES : —Coronation Peerages—Shakesperiana. —The J: Regalia 
feaincen the bar ” re Gontemporanies, im rsonated on the Stage 
—Gal — Mrs Siddons’s House — ‘ Kemp” — Appeasing a 


Ghoot—0. °. Riots—Old School Rules — Leman Sand—‘‘ Pulque” 
—Last of Pre-Victorian M.P.s—Initial for Forename. 


QUERIES : —John Laughton—Scotch Church in London—‘“ Limber- 
ham” — John King, Language Master — Star-lore — Herbert's 
Flower’ — Salt Folk-lore — Celts and Massagete — R. Dodsley— 
Pictorial Postcards — Poultrell — Fashion in Language — Brown 
Family—East Wind in Welsh—Italian Quotation—Knockers’ Llyn 

—‘‘Champigny ’—‘ Buggy "—Mathews of ‘Truro. 


REPLIES :—Author and Avenger of Evil—Christ’s Hospital—Harvest 
Bell—Bibliography of the Bi Hees ete of Lord 


Price 1s. 3d. ; post free, 1s. 6d. ; Annual Subscription, 15s. post free. 


aie, on application to J. F. Spriggs, 21, Paternoster Square, 
London, E.C. 





Demy 8vo, pp. 265, price 5s. 
HE YEAR BOOK of the ROYAL SOCIETY, 


Containing an Account of the chief Events and Arrangements of the 
Year, and other useful Information, together with the full Official List 
of the Fellows of the Society. 

Harrison & Sons, 45, 46, 7, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. ; R. Friedlinder 
& Sohn, Berlin; and all Booksellers. 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 


RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY, 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


“Conveys a erent deal of information without being in any way dry 
or 





Mayors—Author Wanted—“ Barrac! 
Parentage of Cesar Borgia—“ Seommione’ al oo Riots— French 
Novel Foot-cloth nag”—‘‘O saw ye my father ”—Stoning the 
Wren—Green Unlucky = Fleetwood Miniature —‘‘ Lurden ” — Sun- 
flower Ornament—Barbieri—Oldest Borough in England—Portraits 
of Joanna Baillie—‘‘ As mad as a tup”—Mummers—Bible: Author- 
ized Version—Burial of a Suicide—Tennis—Antinomian Sect—Tib’s 
Eve—Carneddau Cross—“ Flittings ’’—Bishops’ Signa’ 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Airy’s ‘ Westminster ’—Meakin’s ‘The Moors.’ 
Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for MARCH 15 contains ;— 


NOTES :—‘A Dream of a Queen’s Reign ’—Bacon-Shakes: are—R. 
Argentine—‘The Cambridge Confessor —‘‘ Wagues rley, a 
Forgotten Poet—Seal of the Great Steward of Scotland—Cambridge 
Heath, South (Machine falas British Subject born in New South 
Wales—Mistakes ia M’ chelet—Royal Adjectives—National Anthem. 


QUERIES :—Defoe at Tooting—Preceptory of Dinmore—High Street, 
Oxford—Carlyle and Scripture—Bards—Batty, Printer—Post- fine— 
Sane Ee gene Ween MSS.—Knollys Road, Streatham— 

Hodges Family—Authors Wanted—Descendants of Sir W. de la 
Pole—Pins and Pincushions. 
730. “id 


REPLIES :—Bruce and Burns—“ End ”: “Dors 
Uncovering at National Anthem—Weeks’s Museum—Bell Inséri 
tion at Puncknowle—Window Glass—Sleeping Garments— 
Nottingham—Chocolate—Ships of War on Land—Chalices of Wood 
—Isle of Roseneath—“ Bar sinister ”—Firepla ces in Cathedral 
Churches—Thackeray ee ae the Church—* Ludi 

magister”—Lord Mayors’ ‘‘ Pageants ’—Stauntun—‘ Beanfeast ’— 
Christmas Decorations and Shrove einai She ana 
Widow of Protector Somerset—Béranger i d’Yvetot’— 
Portuguese Naval Supremacy—‘ Skirret ”__Farl of Oromartionn Le 
premier pas.”’ 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Duignan’s ‘Staffordshire Place-Names ’—‘ New 
Testament in Braid Scots’—Dyer and Hassall’s ‘History of 
Modern Europe.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 





The NUMBER for MARCH 8 contains:— 


NOTES :—St. Margaret’s, Westmioster— Leather for Bookbinding— 
Marlborough mily—Burns and James Cririe—Egmont and the 
Bry poo geesy Britannica ’—“ Kee your hair on”—‘ And your 

” &c.—Picture Restoring under a oleon 

— Lurden’’—Children’s Affirmations—In Praise of Burn oses 

Mendelssohn—“‘ Vicuiia ”"—Pope a Nicknames—Swift 

in England and the “ Four Crosses ” Inn 


IES :—Metempsychosis among the Swedes—King Charles I. at 
the New es man Family—‘‘I doe love these auncyent 
abbayes”"— Warren Clegg—Steevens’s ‘Shakespeare’—Author 
and kK. Bent—Ash , Surrey—Minas and 

cinados — “Cadaver” —R. Edwards —“ Limerick ” — Bull- 
baiting—Comic Annual—‘“ rege of the Wye’’—Cleburne: Bowes: 
Ward—Hambley Arms—Biddulphs of Biddulph—Queen a 
—FitzGerald Quotation—Bishop Pole—*‘ Hop the twig ”—Seasalte 


REPLIES :—The West Bourne—First Gentleman of Colour Knighted 
Pe gh eee Peter in the Chains—Ben Jonson’s Repetitions— 
ocesan Arms—‘‘Gun’’—‘ Les esky de Nassau ’—Sir 

Richolas Smith—St. Briavel—Ancient Boats— Sig one ry 
Tudor—‘‘ Omneity ”—“ Oliver”—Peter Pett-Loul hilippe at the 
“Star and Garter’ — eee ay, + of Rome—Arms of 


QUER: 


Married Women — Roy al Perso apenas, Il. — ‘‘ Barrac zs 
Bricks—Whips in the Gommons—*" Siiieeinn Chemo Rad- 
cliffe, and ridmore—Source of the Seven Ages—Gazetteer— 

“ Rout ”—* Frail”—Markoe Family. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Canon Dixon’s History of pe — of Eng- 
land ’—‘ Arundel Hymns ’—Reviews and Magazin: 


Mr. Charles Kent. ¢ 
Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d, each. 


Published by JOHN O, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E,C. 


‘Kentish Mercury. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 








ORWICH UaIOR FIRE INSURANCE 
OCIETY. Founded 1797. 
HEAD oovace: NORWICH—Surrey Street. 
50, Fleet Street, E.C.; 71,72, King William Street, 
.C.; 8t James’s Branch : 26, Charles Street; 
iy Pi W.; 81, Edgware 


LONDON omnes | ecadilly, Road, W.; 
Victoria ‘street, 8.W.; and 124, West End 


£384 ,600,000 
#15,500,000 
i to be made to 








Agents Wanted in is’ 
either of the above ae Ofliees. 
Norwich, March 25, 1902. 
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ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS LIABILITY, 


ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 
(SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPH1HERIA, &c.), 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


AILWAY PASSEN GERS" ASSURANCE CO, 
Established 1849. LAIMS PAID £4,450,000. 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


MAKES SHAVING A PLEASURE. 





FIVE HUNDRED SHAVES for 6d. 


A STICK OF 
YVInoLia 


QGHAVING 
GoOAP 


Is said to give 500 Shaves, 


STICKS, 6d. and 1s.; CAKES, 1s, and 2s. 





Grateful—Comforting. 


Prepared from the finest 
selected Cocoa, with the 
natural oil preserved. It 
is far and away the most 
nutritious beverage you 
can take for breakfast 
and supper. 


KPPs's COCOA. 
FPs's COCOA. 
ress COCOA. 


EPPs's COCOA. 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADACHE, 
INDIGES 


TION, 
And Safest Pr. 2. for Delloate Constitutions, 
Ladie: nfants. 


8, Children, and I 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


HEARTBURN, 
GOUT, 





ISBISTER & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—~>——_. 


LIFE ON THE STAGE. 


My Personal Experiences and Recollections, 
By CLARA MORRIS, 


With Introduction by Madame DE NAVARRO (Miss Mary 
Anderson), and Frontispiece-Portrait of Miss Morris. 


Price €s. 


In her introductory note Madame DE NAVARRO says :— 
“*Read the book; it will speak for itself eloquently, for it 
overflows with quick, natural wit, real pathos, fine womanly 
courage, and—it rings true...... It will happily introduce one 
of the most humorous, sympathetic, and human of women. 
The greatest emotional actress I ever saw. From my heart 
I wish the work the success it deserves.’ 

HERMAN MERIVALE says in the WORLD:—‘‘I have read 
nothing like it for many a long day. I might run on about 
this fascinating book for ever; it bristles with gems in 
every chapter. I might even spoil og purpose of inviting 
all men, and all women too, to fall in love with cold-blooded 
Clara Morris for themselves, and thank her for one of the 
greatest treats any new book has given us for a long 


day. I believe that it will live for a yet far longer time, and 
be a book for ever. Great autobiography has an undying 
charm.” 


The GOD of his FATHERS. Tales 
of the Klondyke. By JACK LONDON. Price 6s. 


“C.K.S.,” in the TATLER, says :—‘‘The man of the: 
moment in my eyes is a certain Jack London, whose volume 
has just been published by Isbisters. I count Mr. London’s- 
stories as among quite the most original utterances in. 
fiction for a long time past.” 

SPHERE.—“ It is no exaggeration to say that Mr. 
London does for the Klondyke what Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
has done for India. He has given us an atmosphere which 
thrills and wellnigh terrifies. A brilliant and original 
contribution to modern fiction.” 

SPECT ATOR.—“ Power and charm and pathos are all to 
be found in the volume.” 


‘*A DELIGHTFUL BOOK.”—Outlook. 


DONEGAL FAIRY STORIES. 


Rollicking Irish Folk- Tales. By SEUMAS MAC- 
MANUS. Illustrated. Price 5s. 


PILOT.—‘‘ Every one is a gem of its kind, and all are told 
2, a , Simplicity and directness we cannot admire too 
deeply.’ 


WITH the WILD GEESE. By the 


Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. Poems, with Introduction 
by STOPFORD A. BROOKE. Cover Design by 
J. Allan Duncan. Cloth, gilt top, deckle edges, 4s. 6d. net.. 
Also, of the same, an Edition de Luxe, limited to 50 
Copies, with Autograph Signature by Miss LAWLESS 
and Mr. BROOKE in each Copy. Japan paper, wide 
margin, marginal titles. Price 1/. 1s. 


FOURTH EDITION. 
THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. 


By the Right Rev. COSMO GORDON LANG, 
Bishop of Stepney. Price 6s. 


TWENTY-TWO TALKS ON EVERY- 
DAY RELIGION. 


By the Rev. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. LL.D. 
Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF AN 
EDUCATIONAL FREE-LANCE. 
Translated from the German of Dr. EWALD HAUFE 
By WILLIAM H. HERFORD, B.A. 


Crown 8vo, price 3s. net. 


CATS—AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 


A Handbook for Cat Lovers, Ereeders, and Exhibitors. 


By FRANCES SIMPSON. 
With 24 Illustrations of Champion Cats. 
Crown 8vo, price 2s. net. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF SOPHOCLES.. 


Translated by the Jate Dean PLUMPTRE, 
With Notes and Rhymed Choral Odes. 

New Pocket Edition, in Two Volumes, with Photogravure 
Frontispiece to each. Beautifully bound in limp lambskin, 
extra gilt lettered, gilt top, each Volume price 2s. 6d. net ;. 
post free, 2s, 9d. 








ISBISTER & CO., Lrp., 15 and 16, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 
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MESSRS. BELLS NEW BOOKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE post free on application. 














SECOND IMPRESSION, REVISED. 2 vols. large post 8vo, 18s. net. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 


INCLUDING NEW MATERIALS FROM THE BRITISH OFFICIAL RECORDS. 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


With numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 

**To say that Mr. J. H. Rose has written the best life of Napoleon yet published is but faint praise, far less than he deserves, often as the task has been 
attempted.”— Times, 

‘Mr. Rose’s book, in short, is statesmanlike in conception, impartial in treatment, accurate in detail, and attractive in style. It seems to us to be the 
best thing that has been written on Napoleon since Lanfrey left his tale half told. The book is likely to become the authority for English readers on the 
greatest name in modern history.”—Atheneum. 

‘«This book deserves to stand beside the classical works of Thiers and Lanfrey. The narrative is brilliant, accurate, and up to date; its reflections furnish 
instructive links between the past and present ; while the grand movements of the drama inspire the author with flights of finely coloured rhetoric, which give 


him a high place as a literary artist.”—Spectator. 


EE * Aad BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES 
A. W. KINGLAKE: a Biographical and Literary Study. . ‘ 
By Rev. W. TUCKWELL. With 5 Portraits. PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. Cloth, crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net each, 
“It is in some respects a model biography.”—Manchester Guardian. ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and Description. Compiled by J. G. 
‘‘Mr. Tuckwell’s biography is a gem of its kind, excellent as a study, and so full of GILCHRIsT, A.M. M.D. Revised and Kdited, with an Introduction on Cathedral 
good things that one wants to read it from start to finish ata single —. Architecture, by Rev. T. PERKINS, M.A. F.R.A. 8. 
eae RED lasgow Herald. | BRISTOL. By H.J.L. J. Massi, M.A. 
CANTERBURY. By Hartiey WITHERS. Third Edition, Revised. 
6 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. net each. | CARLISLE. By C. K. Eury. 
A HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE, from the FALL of | CHESTER. By Cuartxs H1arr. Second Edition, Revised. 
CONSTANTINOPLE. By THOMAS HENRY DYER, LL.D. Third Edition, | CHICHESTER. By H. O. Corterre, A.R.I.B.A. 
Revised and Continued to the End of the Nineteenth Century. By ARTHUR | DURHAM. By J. E. Bycarr, A.R.C.A. Second Edition. 
HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. | ELY. By Rev. W. D. SwEeEtine, M.A. 
entnememmnseemnae EXETER. By Percy AppLEsHAW, B.A. Second Edition. 
3 vols. 38. 6d. each. GLOUCESTER. By H.J.L.J.Massé, M.A. Second Edition. 
| HEREFORD. ByA. HuGu FisHer, A.R.E. Second Edition, Revised. 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORY of the REIGN of FERDINAND | ticHFrecp. By A.B. cuirtox. Second Edition, Revised 
and ISABELLA. Copyright Edition, with the Notes of JOHN FOSTER KIRK and | LINCOLN. ByA.F. Kenprick, B.A. Second Edition, Revised. 
the Author’s Latest Corrections. [Bohn’s Standard Library. MANCHESTER. By the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. F.R.A.S. 
ete NORWICH. By C.H.B. QuENNELL. Second Kdition. 
VOL. VIII., WITH FULL INDEX, COMPLETING THE WORK, NOW READY. OXFORD. By Rev. Percy DeaRMER, M.A. Second Edition, Revised. 


HISTORY of the CITY of ROME in the MIDDLE PETERBOROUGH. By Rev W.D.Swenrisc, MA. Second Baition 


AGES. B gape yy GREGOROVIUS. ag Tg by Mrs. HAMILTON. 
Crown 8vo, V3. 38 t the Set, or separately. Vols. I., II., and III., 6s. net. each. | ROCHESTER. oo 7. Patuen, B.A. Second Edition. 
Vols. IV., V., Vi ‘VIL, and VIIL., each in Two Parts, 4s. 6d. net each Part. | ST. DAVID’S. By Purwip Roxson, A.R.1.B.A. 
ST. PAUL’S. By Rev. AnTHUR Dimock, M.A. Second Edition. 
, 7 L "I SALISBURY. By GLrereson WuiTx. Second Edition, Revised. 
2 vols. small 4to, 1/. 1s. net eac SOUTHWELL. By Rev. AnTHUR Dimock, M.A. Second Edition, Revised. 
The TOWER of LONDON. By Lord Ronald Sutherland | WELLS. By Rev. Percy DearMER, M.A. Second Edition, Revised. 
| WINCHESTER. By P. W. SERGEANT. Second Edition, Revised. 

GOWER, F S.A. With 80 Photogravures and 28 Half-Tone Illustrations and a | WORCESTER. By Epwano F. StraNGr. ’ 


Coloured’ Frontispiece. P P 
“The two volumes which Lord Ronald Gower has devoted to the Tower of London YORK. By A.Ctvurron Brock. Second Kdition, Revised. 


contain what is undoubtedly the best work of the author, and, thanks to its excellent and | 
= — pep the book will probably hold its own for some time to come as the UNIFORM WITH ABOVE SERIES, 1s, 6d. net each. 
t ’—Ti 
st popular history of the famous building.’ times. | gr, MARTIN'S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By Rev. Canon RovTLEDGE, 
| M.A. F.SA. 24 Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. | BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Cuarixes Hiatt. 47 Illustrations. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. By Reginald Airy, B.A, WIMBORNE, MINSTER ond CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By Rev. 7. 


late Queen's Scholar at Westminster School. With 51 Illustrations. TEWKESBURY ABBEY and DEERHURST PRIORY. By H. J. L. J. 
[Bell's Great Public Schools, | Massé,M A. 44 Illustrations. 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF PAINTERS | Bata. ABBEY, tt. t. ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVON 
Pott 8vo, with 8 Illustrations, 1s. net each; or in limp leather, with a isda | STMINSTER ABBEY. By Cuantzs Brrr. 
Frontispiece, 2s. net each. | ee ees 
NOW READY. 
BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL 
VELASQUEZ. FRA ANGELICO. CHURCHES. 


BURNE-JONES. WATTEAU. . 
rane . ae cnanenes iy Orn and vies Serogn, byieh tong Ma 
ROMNEY. HOLMAN HUNT. : the Cathe and other Churches, By H.J.L. J. Mass, M.A. 
ROUEN : the Cathedral and other Churches. By the Rev. T. P vs, M.A. 
HOLBEIN. REYNOLDS. — [/mmediately. | AMIENS. By thehev.?. Praxis, MA FEAS) 





TWENTIETH CENTURY EDITION OF 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 


Revised throughout, with a Supplement of 25,000 Additional Words and Phrases. 
WEBSTER is the best Practical Working Dictionary of the English Language. 
It is recognized as the Standard Authority throughout the English-speaking World. It is an indispensable Reference Book. 
2348 pages ; 5,000 Illustrations. Price, in cloth, 30s. net; or in sheepskin, 22, net, 


Full Prospectus sent post free on application to the Publishers. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor ’—Adver and Busi Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher’’—at tne Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.0. 
Printed by Joun Epwaxp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Jouw C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0, 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, March 29, 1902. 
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